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THE  COMMITTEES'  REPORTS  AND  OUR  NEW 
ALPHABET. 

The  reports  of  the  Committees  on  New  Spelling  of  the  Amer- 
ican Philological  Association  and  of  the  Spelling  Reform  Asso- 
ciation have  now  been  made  and  adopted  by  these  Associations. 
They  contain  a  statement  of  the  end  at  which  the  reformers 
should  aim,  the  principles  which  should  direct  their  action,  the 
best  methods  of  progress,  and  a  considerable  number  of  mat- 
ter-of-fact suggestions,  among  which  is  a  complete  phonetic 
alphabet. 

We  sJiall  devote  this  number  of  our  Bulletin  mainly  to  setting 
forth  and  illustrating  these  reports. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Philological  Associ- 
ation, in  1874,  at  Hartford,  the  President,  Prof.  F.  A.  March, 
in  the  opening  address,  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  reform  of 
Bpelling.    He  said,  among  other  things  :  — 

It  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  characterize  with  fitting  epithets  and 
adequate  terms  of  objurgation  the  monstrous  spelling  of  the 
English  language. 

The  time  lost  by  it  is  a  large  part  of  the  whole  school-time  of  the 
mass  of  men.  Count  the  hours  that  each  man  wastes  in  learning 
to  read  at-  school,  the  hours  which  he  wastes  through  life  from  the 
hindrance  to  easy  reading,  the  hours  wasted  at  school  in  learn- 
ing to  spell,  the  hours  spent  through  life  in  keeping  up  and  per- 
fecting this  knowledge  of  spelling,  in  consulting  dictionaries,  a 
work  that  never  ends,  the  hours  that  lie  spends  in  writing  silent 
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letters ;  and  multiply  this  time  by  the  number  of  persons  who 
speak  English,  and  we  shall  have  a  total  of  millions  of  years 
wasted  by  each  generation.  The  cost  of  printing  the  silent  let- 
ters of  the  English  language  is  to  be  counted  by  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  each  generation.  And  yet  literary  amateurs  fall  in  love 
with  these  squintings  and  lispings.  They  try  to  defend  them  by 
pleading  their  advantage  in  the  study  of  etymology.  But  a 
changeless  orthography  destroys  the  material  for  etymological 
study,  and  written  records  are  valuable  to  the  philologist  just  in 
proportion  as  they  are  accurate  records  of  speech  as  spoken 
from  year  to  year. 

Beyond  all  doubt  this  reform  will  by  and  by  be  accomplished. 
Year  by  year  the  power  of  combined  action  is  better  understood 
and  more  easily  attained.  Perhaps  our  American  Philological 
Association,  as  a  great  popular  organization  of  linguistic  scholar- 
ship, may  rapidly  attain  an  influence  which  may  give  it  powers 
of  reform  as  yet  unsuspected.  We  have  sometimes  thought  a 
special  league  among  our  scholars  might  be  formed  for  this  end, 
in  which  one  by  one  might  be  pledged  to  particular  efforts  for 
reform,  and  so  large  a  number  be  brought  together  finally,  as  to 
overbear  popular  inertia  and  prejudice,  and  introduce  reformed 
books  in  the  schools.  Then  publishers  would  be  found  to  print 
all  the  books  needed,  and  more. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  in  1875,  at  Newport,  the  President, 
Prof.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  again  took  up  the  subject.  He 
said :  — 

In  the  devious  mazes  of  American  linguistics  it  is  easy  to  lose 
one's  way  and  forget  the  time.  Let  us  return  homeward,  to  say 
something  about  a  language  in  which  members  of  the  Association 
have  a  more  direct  and  selfish  interest  than  in  the  Algonkin,  — a 
language  which,  in  spite  of  the  predictions  of  Noah  Webster, 
that  a  ' 'future  separation  of  the  American  tongue  was  neces- 
sary," Americans  still  love  to  call  English. 

There  are  indications  of  increased  interest  in  this  subject. 
The  popular  mind  seems  awake,  as  never  before,  to  appreciation 
of  the  difficulties,  eccentricities,  and  absurdities  of  the  present 
standard-English  cacography.  The  remarks  of  Professor  March, 
in  his  address  to  the  Association,  last  year,  have  been  extensively 
copied,  and  apparently  meet  very  general  approval.  Professor 
Whitney's  discussion  of  the  question,  "How  shall  we  spell?  "  has 
helped  expose  the  weakness  of  the  stereotyped  objections  urged 
against  reform.  Legislators  are  beginning  to  look  at  the  subject 
from  the  economic  point  of  view,  as  related  to  popular  educa- 
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tion,  and  are  considering  how  much  bad  spelling  costs  the 
country  per  annum.  A  bill  is  now  before  the  Legislature  of 
Connecticut  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  inquire  and 
report  as  to  the  expediency  of  employing  a  reformed  orthography 
in  printing  the  laws  and  journals.  The  "spelling  matches 
which,  last  winter,  became  epidemic,  had  their  influence,  by 
bringing  more  clearly  to  popular  apprehension  the  anomalies  of 
the  current  orthography,  and  disposed  many  to  admit  iwith  Mr. 
A.  J.  Ellis)  that  "  to  spell  English  is  the  most  difficult  of  human 
attainments."  _  m  \ 

A  mono-  scholars  there  is  little  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
main  question,  Is  reform  of  the  present  spelling  desirable  ?  The 
objection,  that  reform  would  obscure  etymology,  is  not  urged  by 
real  etymologists.  "Our  common  spelling  is  often  an  untrust- 
worthy guide  to  etymology,"  as  Professor  Hadley  averred;  and 
Professor  Max  Miiller's  declaration  that,  "if  our  spelling  fol- 
lowed the  pronunciation  of  words,  it  would  m  reality  be  of 
greater  help  to  the  critical  student  of  language  than  the  present 
uncertain  and  unscientific  mode  of  writing,"  receives  the  nearly 
unanimous  assent  of  English  scholars.  ,     ,       _  Al 

Equally  unfounded  is  the  objection  that  words  when  decently 
spelled  would  lose  their  "historic  interest."  The  modern 
orthography  is,  superlatively,  imhistorical.  Instead  of  guiding 
us  to,  it  draws  us  from,  the  "  well  of  English  undefyled.  Tire 
only  history  it  can  be  trusted  to  teach  begins  with  the  publica- 
tion of  Johnson's  dictionary. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  reform  is  the  want  of  agreement 
among  scholars  as  to  the  best  mode  of  effecting  it.  What  seems 
an  improvement  to  one  is  regarded  by  another  as  an  undesirable 
innovation,  or,  perhaps,  as  a  new  deformity.  Eew  men  are 
without  a  pet  orthographical  prejudice  or  two,  and  the  more  un- 
reasonable these  are,  the  more  obstinately  they  are  held  last. 

Perhaps  the  most  that  can  be  hoped  for,  at  present,  is  some 
approximation  to  general  agreement,  as  to  the  word*?,  or  classes 
of  words,  for  which  an  amended  spelling  may  be  adopted,  con- 
current with  that  which  is  now  in  use.  A  list  of  words  m 
reference  to  which  present  usage  in  the  United  States  or  in  Eng- 
land sanctions  more  than  one  way  of  spelling,"  is  prenxed  to 
Webster's  and  Worcester's  dictionaries.  A  similar  list,  prepared 
under  judicious  limitations,  exhibiting  side  by  side  the  present 
and  a  reformed  spelling,  —  and  an  agreement  of  prominent 
scholars,  in  England  and  America,  that  the  use  of  either  form 
shall  be  recognized  as  allowable  spelling,  —  would  go  far  towards 
ensuring  the  success  of  reform. 

It' is  in  compliance  with  suggestions  repeatedly  made,  ana 
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from  various  quarters,  that  this  subject  has  been  brought  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Association.  It  is  for  you  to  decide  whether 
it  is  advisable  to  take  any  action  for  promoting  and  directing  the 
popular  movement  for  reformed  orthography. 

On  motion  it  was  — 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  to  whom  shall  be  referred  so  mucn  of  his  annual  ad- 
dress as  treats  of  a  reformation  of  English  spelling. 

Professor  Francis  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  College,  Professor 
S.  S.  Haldeman,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Pro- 
fessor Lewis  R.  Packard,  of  Yale  College,  were  appointed  such 
committee,  and  on  the  third  day  of  the  session  reported :  — 

It  does  not  seem  desirable  to  attempt  such  sweeping  changes 
as  to  leave  the  general  speech  without  a  standard,  or  to  render 
it  unintelligible  to  common  readers  ;  but  the  changes  adopted  in 
our  standards  of  the  written  speech  have  lagged  far  behind  those 
made  in  the  spoken  language,  and  the  present  seems  to  be  a 
favorable  time  for  a  rapid  reform  of  many  of  the  worst  discrep- 
ancies. The  committee  think  that  a  considerable  list  of  words 
may  be  made,  in  which  the  spelling  may  be  changed,  by  drop- 
ping silent  letters  and  otherwise,  so  as  to  make  them  better 
conform  to  the  analogies  of  the  language  and  draw  them  nearer 
to  our  sister  languages  and  to  a  general  alphabet,  and  yet  leave 
them  recognizable  by  common  readers ;  and  that  the  publication 
of  such  a  list  under  the  authority  of  this  Association  would  do 
much  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  our  standards  and  the  gen- 
eral reform  of  our  spelling. 

They  recommend  that  a  committee  be  raised,  to  consist  of  the 
first  president  of  the  Association  (Professor  W.  D.  Whitney) 
and  other  recognized  representatives  of  our  great  universities 
and  of  linguistic  science,  to  whom  the  whole  subject  be  referred, 
and  who  may  prepare  and  print  such  a  list  of  words  if  they 
think  best,  and  who  be  requested  to  report  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Association. 

.On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  take  the  whole 
matter  into  consideration,  with  power  to  sit  in  the  recess,  and  to 
report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association ;  and  that  the 
committee  consist  of  Professor  W.  D.  Whitney  of  Fale  College, 
Dr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull  of  Yale  College,  Professor  F.  J. 
Child  of  Harvard  University,  Professor  F.  A.  March  of  Lafay- 
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ette  College,  and  Professor  S.  S.  Haldeman  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  1876,  at  New  York,  Professor  W. 
D.  Whitney,  chairman  of  the  committee,  presented  the  report :  — 

1.  The  true  and  sole  office  of  alphabetic  writing  is.  faithfully 
and  intelligibly  to  represent  spoken  speech.  So-called  "  histor- 
ical" oithography  is  only  a  conce  sion  to  the  weakness  of 
prejudice. 

2.  The  ideal  of  an  alphabet  is  that  every  sound  should  have 
its  own  unvarying  sign,  and  every  sign  its  own  unvarying  sound. 

3.  An  alphabet  intended  for  use  by  a  vast  community  need 
not  attempt  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  elements  of  utterance, 
and  a  representation  of  the  nicest  varieties  of  articulation ;  it 
may  well  leave  room  for  the  unavoidable  play  of  individual  and 
local  pronunciation. 

4.  An  ideal  alphabet  would  seek  to  adopt  for  its  characters 
forms  which  should  suggest  the  sounds  signified,  and  of  which 
the  resemblances  should  in  some  measure  represent  the  similar- 
ities of  the  sounds.  But  for  general  practical  use  there  is  no 
advantage  in  a  system  which  aims  to  depict  in  detail  the  physical 
processes  of  utterance. 

5.  No  language  has  ever  had,  or  is  likely  to  have,  a  perfect 
alphabet ;  and,  in  changing  and  amending  the  mode  of  writing 
of  a  language  already  long  written,  regard  must  necessarily  be 
had  to  what  is  practically  possible  quite  as  much  as  to  what  is 
inherently  desirable. 

6.  To  prepare  the  way  for  such  a  change,  the  first  step  is  to 
break  down,  by  the  combined  influence  of  enlightened  scholars 
and  of  practical  educators,  the  immense  and  stubborn  prejudice 
which  regards  the  established  modes  of  spelling  almost  as  con- 
stituting the  language,  as  having  a  sacred  character,  as  in  them- 
selves preferable  to  others.  All  agitation  and  all  definite  pro- 
posals of  reform  are  to  be  welcomed  so  far  as  they  work  in  this 
direction. 

7.  An  altered  orthography  will  be  unavoidably  offensive  to 
those  who  are  first  called  upon  to  use  it;  but  any  sensible  and 
consistent  new  system  will  rapidly  win  the  hearty  preference  of 
the  mass  of  writers. 

8.  The  Roman  alphabet  is  so  widely  and  firmly  established  in 
use  among  the  leading  civilized  nations  that  it  cannot  be  dis- 
placed :  in  adapting  it  to  improved  use  for  English,  the  efforts 
of  scholars  should  be  directed  towards  its  use  with  uniformity 
and  in  conformity  with  other  nations. 
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The  report  was  accepted,  and,  on  motion  of  Prof.  Whitney, 
the  Committee  on  the  Reform  of  English  Spelling  was  continued 
for  one  year,  with  Professor  P.  A.  March  as  Chairman. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  1877,  at  Baltimore,  the  President, 
Prof.  S.  S.  Haldeman,  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  address  to 
this  subject,  and  we  expect  to  present  it  in  full,  hereafter,  to  our 
readers.    The  committee  made  a  further  report,  as  follows  :  — 

The  attempt  to  prepare  an  English  alphabet  according  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  Report  of  last  year  brings  out  the  fol- 
lowing facts  :  — 

1.  There  are  eighteen  Roman  letters  which  commonly  repre- 
sent in  English  nearly  the  same  elementary  sounds  which  they 
represented  in  Latin:  a  (father),  b,  c  (k,  q),  d,  e  (met),/,  g 
(go),  h,  i  (pick),  I,  m,  n,  o  (go),  p,  r,  s  (so),  t,  u  (fwll). 

2.  The  consonant  sounds  represented  in  Latin  by  %  and  u  are 
now  represented  by  y  and  w,  and  the  sonants  corresponding  to 
/  and  s  are  now  represented  by  v  and  z. 

3.  There  are  three  short  vowels  unknown  to  the  early  Romans 
which  are  without  proper  representatives  in  English,  those  in 
fat,  not,  but. 

4.  There  are  five  elementary  consonants  represented  by  di- 
graphs :  th  (thin),  th  —  dh  (thine,  then),  sh  (she),  zh  (assure), 
ng  (sing)  ;  to  which  may  be  added  ch  (church),  g  (j). 

It  seems  best  to  follow  the  Latin  and  other  languages  written 
in  Roman  letters,  in  the  use  of  a  single  sign  for  a  short  vowel 
and  its  long,  distinguishing  them,  when  great  exactness  is  re- 
quired, by  a  diacritical  mark. 

The  alphabet  would  then  have  thirty-two  letters. 

Twenty-two  of  these  have  their  common  form  and  power  as 
described  above  in  statements  1  and  2. 

The  three  vowels  in  fat,  not,  but,  need  new  letters.  Without 
laying  any  stress  on  the  exact  form,  it  is  recommended  to  try 
some  modification  of  a,  o,  and  u,  such  as  a,  o,  u. 

For  the  consonants  now  represented  by  digraphs  new  letters 
would  be  desirable,  but  no  particular  forms  are  now  recom- 
mended.   The  following  are  mentioned  : 

d,  a  (then)  ;      f>  (thin)  ;  J,  fi  (sh)  ;  3  (zh)  ;  n  (ng)  ;  o,  (ch). 

The  use  of  these  letters  with  only  these  powers  and  the  drop- 
ping of  silent  letters  will  so  change  the  look  of  large  numbers 
of  words  that  they  will  not  be  recognized  at  sight.  It  seems 
necessary  therefore  that  there  should  be  a  transition  period,  and 
for  that  the  following  suggestions  are  made  :  — 
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1.  Transition  characters  may  be  used  resembling,  if  passible, 
*wo  letters  : 


For  a  in  fate,  a  may  be  used  in  place  of  e. 

"  e  "  mete,  fe  "  "  "  I. 

«<  ft  "  fine,  i  "  "  -    "  ai. 

44  w  "  ^wre,  u  or  q  "  "  u  iu. 

"  s  "  as,  g  «f  44  z. 

"  #  "  gem,  g  "  "  j. 

"  c  "  cent,  c  "  4<  "  s. 

2.  The  digraphs  now  representing  single  consonants  may  be 
named  and  otherwise  treated  as  single  letters. 

3.  New  letters  can  be  easiest  introduced  by  using  them  only 
for  the  old  letters  which  they  resemble  in  form. 

4.  Long  words  bear  changes  best,  and  vowels  are  more  easily 
changed  than  consonants,  which  project  more  above  and  below 
the  line.    Dropping  final  silent  e  is  the  easiest  change. 

On  motion  the  report  was  adopted,  no  one  dissenting. 

This  movement  in  the  Philological  Association  has  been  at- 
tended by  the  reading  of  papers  on  special  points  of  the  reform, 
and  has  called  out  no  opposition,  or  dissent. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Spelling  Reform  Association, 
in  1877,  at  Baltimore,  the  Committee  on  New  Spellings,  Pro- 
fessors F.  A.  March,  S.  S.  Haldeman,  and  W.  D.  Whitney, 
made  a  final  report  on  the  schemes  of  new  letters  and  new 
spellings  referred  to  them,  which  recited  the  action  of  the 
Philological  Association,  and  reported  for  general  use,  and  for 
the  publications  of  the  association,  the  alphabet  therein  set 
forth ;  and  recommended  the  attempt  to  bring  it  into  immediate 
use,  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the  final  suggestions  of  the 
report. 

This  report  was  adopted,  no  one  dissenting. 

Prof.  Whitney,  in  his  remarks  to  the  Philological  Association, 
spoke  of  the  fact  that  new  letters  had  heretofore  been  won  to 
the  Roman  alphabet  by  setting  apart  two  forms  of  the  same  letter 
each  to  one  of  two  sounds  before  indicated  by  it.  C  and  G  in 
early  Latin,  I  and  J,  V  and  U,  in  modern  times,  are  examples  ; 
so  we  propose  to  separate  a  and  a,  u  and  v,  o  and  e. 

The  so-called  letters  of  transition  are  letters  not  needed  in 
the  ultimate  alphabet  proposed  :  s  is  a  letter  to  be  kept,  and  it 
ha3  the  same  sound  as  c,  which  should  therefore  ultimately  give 
way  to  s.  So  j  and  z  are  established  letters,  g  and  a  are  ex- 
pedients to  introduce  common  readers,  without  shock,  to  the 
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distinction  they  indicate ;  j  and  cj  are  not  both  wanted  in  an 
ideal  alphabet,  one  or  the  other  will  finally  die  out ;  so,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  is  it  with  the  u  =  iu,  jz=ai,  fezni, 
azzeor  ei;  they  think  that  full  forms  are  best  for  diphthongs, 
that  i  will  answer  for  both  pin  and  machine,  and  that  g  is  not 
wanted  for  there,  weight  or  they. 


The  Alphabet. 

All  the  vowels  should  be  named  by  their  sounds  :  c  should 
be  called  kb,  9  sb,  g  gb,  cj  jb,  h  hb,  8  zg,  w  wb,  y  yb.  The 
digraph  consonants  should  not  be  spoken  of  as  two  letters,  but 
ch  should  be  called  ech,  sh  ish,  th  eth,  dh  tab,  zh  zhb,  ng  ing. 

Letters  of  transition  are  in  parenthesis,  letters  merely  sug- 
gested are  in  brackets. 


a 

father,  far. 

king,  ink 

a 

fat,  (fare). 

0 

no,  obey. 

(o)  — e 

potGto. 

e 

not,  what,  nor,  wall. 

b 

bat. 

P 

pet. 

c=k,  q 

cat. 

(q) 

(quit)  cwit. 

(c)  =  s 

9ent. 

r 

rat. 

ch  [g] 

church. 

s 

so. 

d 

did. 

(8)=Z 

as. 

e 

met,  there,  they,  sh  [J,  fi] 

shb,  fugar. 

(b,  id)  =  l 

mb,  hb. 

t 

tell. 

f 

fit,  filosofer. 

th  []>,  ft] 

thin,  author,  pith. 

g 

go. 

dh,  m  [<?,  d]  then,  other,  with. 

(g)=j 

gem. 

u 

full,  rule,  fool. 

h 

hb. 

(ii,  n)  =  iu 

music. 

it,  capri9e. 

U 

but,  burn. 

(S)  =  ai 

frjar. 

V 

vat. 

j 

jet. 

w 

wo. 

(B 

kin. 

(x)  ~r  cs 

wax. 

1 

lo,  noble. 

y 

m 

mb. 

z 

zone. 

n 

no. 

zh  [3] 

azure. 

Diphthongs  not  mentioned :  ei,  coin;  au=z(ou),  staut. 
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The  above  plates  poorly  represent  the  script  characters,  but 
rather  than  delay  the  publication  of  the  Bulletin  longer,  they 
are  used.  They  will  give  the  idea  of  the  form,  and  in  another 
edition  a  handsomely  engraved  plate  will  take  their  place. 

Thee,  as  in  church,  instead  of  being  looped  like  a^p  should  be 
made  like  a  p. 
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Necessary  New  Letters. 

Some  persons  find  they  cannot  read  Bell  or  Pitman,  and  so 
come  out  against  all  new  letters.  We  have  no  new  letters  in 
that  sense  :  a  is  as  old  as  a,  u  is  older  than  u,  g  is  as  well 
known  as  g ;  every  body  knows  o  or  c.  Printers  can  make  up 
a  full  alphabet  from  old  types  with  a  pen-knife. 

1.  a  is  the  common  script  and  italic  a  with  the  curve  righted. 
Printers  may  make  it  with  a  file  or  pen-knife  by  cutting  off  the 
upper  stem  of  d  (a),  or  the  lower  stem  of  q  (a)  ;  or  they  can 
use  italic  or  script  a.    Capital  the  same,  or  inverted  D  (G). 

2.  a  needs  a  new  script  form.  It  may  be  made  like  the  fig- 
ure 2  with  a  lower  left  hand  loop  well  opened,  or  like  a  looped  d, 
or  by  making  s  as  the  left  side  of  script  a  (a),  or  by  adding  a 
top  to  script  a. 

3.  e  is  (6)  with  the  short  sign,  dropped  into  it.  Printers  may 
use  6  for  it,  or  a  small  capital  q  or  e  inverted  (b),  (o).  The 
script  and  the  capital  have  the  same  form. 

4.  v  is  a  round-bottomed  v.  Printers  may  use  for  it  a  small 
capital  u,  or  may  cut  off  the  lower  right  hand  curve  of  u  (u), 
or  the  top  of  o  (u).  In  script  the  round  bottom  is  the  essential 
thing.    Capital  u  must  now  be  made  like  small  u  (u), 

5.  ch,  dh,  th,  sh,  zh,  ng,  should  be  cast  as  ligatures,  but 
printers  can  use  separate  types,  and  when  the  letters  are 
sounded  separately,  put  a  hyphen  between  them  (in-grate). 
In  script  dh  may  be  made  like  th,  only  looping  to  the  left  the 
bottom  of  the  t.    A  transition  capital  ThzzzDh  is  needed. 


Transition  Letters. 

1.  e.  for  a  in  fate  is  e  with  1  added.  It  needs  a  new  type, 
but  printers  may  cut  off  the  lower  right-hand  curve  of  a  and 
invert  it  (e).  Script  is  like  the  print.  The  capital  has  the 
same  form. 

2.  fe  for  e  in  me  is  an  i  with  a  loop  added.  It  needs  a  new 
type.  Printers  may  use  inverted  a  (u).  Script  e  is  a  dotted  e. 
For  a  capital,  file  away  half  the  right  arms  of  E  (I ),  or  the 
right  stem  of  H  (I  ),  or  the  upper  arm  of  F  (i). 

3.  j  for  i  in  mine  is  ai  with  the  a  subscript.  It  needs  a  new 
type.  Printers  may  use  inverted  r  (j).  In  script  a  loop  will 
do  for  the  subscript  a.  For  a  capital,  file  away  the  left  stem  of 
H  (  I),  or  file  the  upper  right  arm  of  F,  and  invert  it  (I). 

4.  ii  is  short  for  iu.  Printers  may  use  the  common  German 
letter,  or  iu.  q  is  for  yu.  Printers  can  use  inverted  h  (q). 
The  capitals  have  the  same  forms.    A  cut  Q  (Q)  may  be  used. 


£.  9  nas  s  subscript.  The  common  French  cedilla  may  be 
used,  or  5  filed  and  inverted(c),  or  s.    Capital  the  same. 

6.  g  for  g  in  gem  may  be  distinguished  in  script  by  dotting 
g.    Printers  can  use  italic  g  or  j.    Capital  the  same,  or  (9). 

7.  8  is  a  z  without  angles.  The  capital,  if  needed,  has  the 
same  form.    Printers  may  file  the  angles  of  z. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  several  steps  mentioned  in 
the  introduction  of  the  new  spelling.  Among  them  are  :  (1) 
The  use  of  new  letters  for  those  which  they  resemble  in  form, 
leaving  the  old  spelling  in  other  respects  unchanged ;  (2)  The 
dropping  silent  letters,  especially  final  e;  (3)  Complete  pho- 
netic spelling.  The  following  extract  will  illustrate  the  first  and 
third  of  these,  and  the  rest  of  this  paper  will  be  printed,  so  as  to 
illustrate  the  joint  effect  of  the  first  and  second.  In  pronunci- 
ation we  follow  the  old  authorities.  We  amend  orthography, 
not  orthoepy.  Difficulties  arise,  as  with  the  articles  a  and  the, 
and  many  unaccented  vowels,  with  ash,  pass,  aft  el',  and  the 
like,  and  with  fare,  there,  and  the  like.  As  to  all  such  consult 
Webster  and  Worcester. 

The  Prodigal  Sun.  —  Luke  xv.  11-20. 
Nfew  lettera  iiad  only  for  thoa 
they  rfeaembl  in  form. 

11.  Q  certain  man  had  two 
euna  : 

12.  And  thfe  younger  of  them 
said  to  hia  father,  Father,  give 
mfe  thfe  portion  of  gooda  that 
falleth  to  mfe.  And  life  divided 
unto  them  hia  living. 

13.  And  not  many  days  after, 
thfe  younger  son  gathered  all 
together,  and  took  hia  journfey 
into  a  far  country,  and  there 
wasted  hia  substance  with  riot- 
ous living. 

14.  And,  when  hfe  had  spent 
all,  there  aroae  a  mjghty  famine 
in  that  land,  and  hfe  began  to 
bfe  in  want. 


Webster's  Pronunshiashun  in 
thfe  alfabet  ev  thfe  Asoshiashun. 

M.  Q.  certin  man  had  tu 
suna : 

12.  And  thfe  yunggur  ev 
them  sed  tu  hia  fathur,  Fathur, 
giv  mfe  thfe  porshun  ev  goda 
that  foleth  tu  mfe.  And  hb 
divided  untu  them  hia  living. 

13.  And  net  meni  daa  aftur, 
thfe  yunggur  sun  gathurd  el 
tugethur,  and  tuk  hia  jurni  intu 
a  far  cuntri,  and  ther  wasted 
hia  substanc  with  rjutus  living. 

14.  And,  hwen  hfe  had  spent 
el,  ther  aroa  a  mjti  famin  in 
that  land,  and  hfe  bigan  tu  bb 
in  went. 
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15.  And  hfe  went  and  joined 
himself  to  a  citizen  of  that 
country,  and  hfe  sent  him  into 
hia  fifelda  to  feed  swjne. 

16.  And  hb  would  fain  have 
filled  hia  belly  with  thfe  husks 
that  the  swine  did  feat :  and  no 
man  gave  unto  him. 

17.  And,  when  hfe  came  to 
himself,  hfe  said,  How  many 
hjred  servants  ef  my  father 'a 
have  bread  enough  and  to  spare, 
and  £  perish  with  hunger. 

18.  I  will  arjae  and  go  to 
my  father,  and  will  say  unto 
him,  Father,  I  have  sinned 
against  heaven  and  before  thfee, 

19.  And  am  no  more  worthy 
to  bfe  called  thy  sun  :  moke  mfe 
aa  one  of  thy  hjred  servants. 

20.  And  life  aroae  and  come 
to  hia  father.  But  when  hfe 
waa  yet  a  great  way  off,  hia 
father  saw  him,  and  had  com- 
passion on  him,  and  ran,  and 
fell  on  hia  neck,  and  kissed  him. 


15.  And  hfe  went  and  joind 
himself  tu  a  citizen  ov  that 
cuntri,  and  hfe  sent  him  intu 
hia  f felda  tu  fed  swjn. 

16.  And  hfe  wud  fan  hav 
fild  hia  beli  with  thfe  husks 
that  thfe  swjn  did  fet :  and  no 
man  gav  untu  him. 

17.  And,  hwen  hfe  cam  tu 
himself,  hfe  sed,  Hau  meni 
hjrd  servants  ov  mj  fathur'a 
hav  bred  inuf  and  tu  sper,  and 
1  perish  with  hunggur. 

18.  i  wil  arja  and  go  tu  mj 
fathur,  and  wil  sa  untu  him, 
Fathur,  1  hav  sind  agenst  hevn 
and  bifor  thfe, 

19.  And  am  no  mor  wurthi 
tu  bfe  cold  thj  sun ;  mak  mfe  aa 
wun  ev  thj  hjrd  servants. 

20.  And  hfe  aroa  and  cam  tu 
hia  fathur.  But  hwen  life  woa 
yet  a  grat  wa  of,  hia  fathur 
se  him,  and  had  compashun 
en  him,  and  ran,  and  fel  en 
hia  nec,  and  kist  him. 


To  Radical  Reformers. 

It  will  bfe  sfeen  from  this  setting  forth  ef  thfe  reports,  that  mfe 
committfea  hav  thought  it  necessary  to  determin  first  thfe  jdfeal 
alfabet,  that  all  particular  chancjea  may  bfe  mad  with  referenc 
to  it.  Could  ia  a  standing  exampl  ef  unpardonabl  spelling; 
thfe  I  ia  shfeer  blunder,  thfe  ou  haa  a  wrong  sound.  Shall  wfe 
wrjt  cud,  cood,  kud,  hood,  cuid,  or  what?  Befor  wfe  can  tell 
wfe  must  fix  our  jdfeal  English  alfabet.  Reformera  who  think 
it  best  to  mak  no  compromja,  but  to  begin  at  one  with  perfect 
fonetic  spelling,  can  lifer  find  ther  alfabet,  and  go  rjght  to  work 
with  all  ther  m|ght,  in  full  harmony  with  thfe  association  and 
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with  the  scholara  ef  all  countria.  Wher  the  cemmittb  leav  a 
ch0i9  between  two  charactera  fer  any  sound,  as  they  do  be- 
tween c  and  k  and  between  the  charactera  mentiond  for  ch,  th, 
dh,  sh,  zh,  ng,  each  reformer  ia  deaird  to  chooa  for  himself; 
all  will  be  found  to  work  in  harmony.  It  ia  to  be  hopt  ther 
may  be  a  great  host  of  thea  leadera  ef  the  van,  and  that  they 
will  bestir  themselva  mightily  in  urging  on  the  rest  ef  us 
laggarda.  Let  them  abiia  us  roundly,  if  they  ljk,  and  cudgel 
and  dr|v  us  aa  well  aa  cheer  and  lead  us. 

Preposition  3d,  in  the  cemmitte'a  first  report,  ia  worthy  of 
special  attention  from  thea  leadera.  Perfect  popular  alfabets 
cannot  attempt  to  distinguish  every  njcety  of  articulation. 
Scientific  notation  for  the  study  of  fonology  ia  a  different 
matter.  Do  not  refiia  to  ua  the  alfabet  of  the  Association  be- 
caua  you  can  distinguish  shada  of  sound  which  it  doea  not ;  of 
cours  you  can.  Mr.  Ellis's  300  lettera  and  mor  ar  well  known 
to  the  committe.  But  such  njcety  ia  not  needed  for  com- 
mon printing.  Schelara  ar  well  agred  aa  to  the  number 
of  sounda  which  really  need  to  be  distinguisht.  Sum,  we 
know,  will,  after  all,  think  ther  ought  to  be  separat  sjgna  for 
each  long  and  each  short  vowel,  even  in  popular  print.  Such 
will  see  that  our  transition  lettera  giv  them  their  long  vowela, 
except  e  in  nor,  u  in  burn,  and  u  in  rule.  For  thea  we  sug- 
gest to  thoa  who  will  not  iia  an  accent  or  Parkhurst's  medi- 
ficationa,  the  Pitman  er,  small  capital  u,  and  inverted  m. 


Gradual  Progress. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  committe  did  not  step  with  the  com- 
parativly  easy  task  ef  telling  what  we  want.  Reform  ia  a 
gradual  advanc.  Meana  of  hastening  the  general  progress 
hav  been  earnestly  sought.  Such  meana  hav  been  found, 
partly  in  leaving  untoucht  certain  consonant  djgrafs  already 
establisht  in  lis  for  elementary  sounda,  partly  in  the  iis  of  new 
lettera  of  such  form  aa  to  be  recegnizd  without  special  instruc- 
tion, and  partly  in  laying  down  principla  according  to  which 
methodical  progress  may  be  mad  in  introducing  new  lettera 
and  dropping  old.  In  the  invention  of  new  lettera  the  beset- 
ting sin  ia  ingenuity.  Ther  ia  a  fatal  facility  in  thinking  ef 
nic  littl  curva  and  angla  and  dots.  But  every  thing  must  be 
ef  the  simplest  for  the  iis  ef  the  massea.  The  Roman  alfabet 
mastera  the  world,  becaua,  for  one  thing,  ther  ar  no  ingenii- 
itia  about  it.  It  admits  only  a  few  great  plain  movements  ef 
the  pen.  It  ia  thought  the  new  lettera  her  suggested  ar  fairly 
in  harmony  with  the  old. 
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Proper  Order  of  Changes, 

New  Letters. — Fer  readera  the  introduction  ef  new  let- 
ters ia  the  easiest  chang.  Printers  do  the  work  fer  them.  It 
ia  advjad  to  iia  new  lettera  at  fiist  only  for  the  old  lettera 
which  they  reaembl  in  form.  We  or  now  illustrating  this  way 
ef  iiaing  them.  It  ia  not  necessary,  however,  to  iia  them  all. 
Printera  ar  urgd  to  iia  one  er  two,  if  they  think  mor  ar  dan- 
gerous. Most  important  ar  o  and  u ,  men  a.  New  g  fer  g 
with  the  sound  ef  j,  maybe  ited  without  disturbing  the  most 
fastidious  ;  so  may  c  and  e.  Let  them  be  trjd.  Send  for  the 
typs,  er,  if  you  fancy,  you  can  mak  a  supply  ef  u,  a,  e,  with  pen- 
knif  er  fil  in  a  few  miniits.  Neither  ia  dependent  en  the 
othera  ;  every  one  iiad  ia  clear  gain. 

Dropping  Letters.  —  Writing  ia  a  different  matter  from 
reading.  Old  muscular  habits  interfer  with  new  lettera,  er 
any  other  changea  in  wrjting.  Children  will  learn  the  new  aa 
readily  aa  the  old;  but  for  grown  persona,  the  easiest 
changea,  en  the  whol,  ar  the  dropping  ef  sclent  lettera.  One 
can  easily  tell  when  he  is  through  a  word.  Vowela  ar  eaaiest 
among  f  jnal  lettera,  and  among  vowela,  e.  Fjnal  e  haa  several 
grada.  When  sjlent  after  a  short  vowel  it  ia  both  wast  and 
blunder ;  hav  spela  the  word  intended ;  have  should  rjm  with 
gave,  slave,  knave,  etc. ;  genuin  spela  the  word,  genuine  ia  a 
vulgar  corruption.  Long  worda  bear  changes  better  than  short 
worda.  So  that  we  hav  the  following  order  fer  dropping  sjlent 
filial  e  and  other  sclent  lettera  :  — 
I.  Final  Silent  E. 

1.  With  short  preceding  vowel,  (a)  In  long  worda  :  prac- 
ticabl,  accessibl,  imbecil,  periwinkl,  medicin,  treatis,  recom-» 
pens,  hypocrit,  infinit,  indicativ.  Many  hundreds  ef  worda 
belong  to  this  class,  in  great  part  learned  terma  from  Greek  er 
Latin,  and  common  to  many  languagea.  To  schelara  they 
look  mor  natural  and  scholarly,  aa  most  languagea  wr£t  them, 
without  the  f  jnal  e.    (&)  In  short  worda  :  hav,  liv,  giv. 

2.  With  long  vowel  preceding,  (a)  The  long  sound  repre- 
sented by  two  lettera  in  the  old  spelling :  frontispiec,  peac, 
veic,  releas,  believ,  perceiv,  praia,  peia,  etc.  (b)  The  long 
sound  represented  by  a  singl  letter  in  old  spelling :  imbjb, 
glob,  pepular,  suff jc,  undertak,  provok,  cenflscat,  censtitiit, 
persecut,  and  hundreds  mor. 

It  will  be  seen  that  ther  ar  degrea  of  difficulty  in  parting 
with  s jlent  e  ;  but  en  the  whol  it  ia  simplest  never  to  wrjt  it. 
Everybody  can  understand  that. 

Drop  it  also  in  plurals  and  other  inflectiona  :  infinitivs,  repre- 
sentative, giva,  livd,  cempeld,  etc. 
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II.  T  FOR  ED. 

Another  feaay  chang  cemmon  in  old  English,  and  agen  be- 
coming so,  ia  to  wrjt  t  for  ed,  when  it  ia  so  pronounct :  kist, 
worshipt,  lasht,  imprest,  approacht,  etc. 

III,  Other  letters. 

For  further  suggestiona  wfe  add  thb  following  from  a  report 
mad  to  thb  Philadelphia  meeting :  — 

1.  Omit  f  jnal  ue  in  catalog,  collfeag,  harang,  &c. 

2.  Omit  a  from  thfe  djgraf  ea  when  pronounct  aa  e-short : 
hed,  heven,  helth,  welth,  zelous,  &c. 

3.  Omit  gh  when  sjlent,  and  supply  ita  plac  with/ when  pro- 
nounct aa  /:  dauter,  slauter,  bout,  tho,  altho,  enuf,  ruf,  &c. 

4.  Wrjt  /  for  ph  in  alfabet,  fantom,  camfor,  filosofy,  &c. 

6.  Writ  k  or  c  for  ch  in  all  worda  in  which  ch  ia  pronounct 
aa  k :  arcitect,  monarc,  cemistry,  caracter,  crenicl,  &c. 

6.  Omit  b,  c,  d,  /,  g,  h,  k,  Z,  m,  w,  o,  py  r,  s,  t,  w}  z,  ch,  rh, 
and  th  when  s jlent,  aa  in  thfe  following  exampla  :  — 

b  in  eb,  det,  lam,  lim,  &c. 

c  inabses,  absind,  acquies,  coales,  efferves, sent  (scent), septer, 
simitar,  sjon  (scion),  vitla,  &c. 

d  in  Wenadcy,  ad,  od,  &c. 

/in  buf,  bluf,  clif,  muf,  scef,  stif,  &c. 

g  in  apothem,  arrain,  campcin,  narl,  nash,  naw,  eg,  &c. 

h  in  gost,  agast,  gastly,  rjm,  rubarb,  retoric,  burg,  &c. ; 
enest,  enor,  our,  &c. 

k  in  nfee,  nfead,  nfeel,  n|f,  noc  (knock),  &c. 

I  in  bam  (balm),  cam,  pam,  sam  (psalm),  shal,  wel,  &c. 

m  in  nemonic,  &c. 

n  in  Autum,  condem,  dam,  solem,  hym  (hymn),  &c. 
p  in  niimatic,  niimonia,  sam  (psalm),  siidonym,  &c. ~ 
r  in  bur,  er,  pur,  &c. 

s  in  appropo,  £1  (isle),  jland,  jl  (aisle),  vjcount,  &c. ;  bras, 
ges  (guess),  fulnes,  &c. 

t  in  brunet,  dfepo,  glisen,  lisen,  efen,  mergeg,  bach  (batch), 
lach,  &c. 

w  in  hoop  (whoop),  sord. 

z  in  buz,  fuz,  &c. 

ch  in  dram  (drachm),  siam,  siamatic. 
ph  and  th  in  tiaic  (phthisic),  ismus,  &c. 
rh  in  catar  (catarrh),  &c. 

8.  Omit  a,  6,  t,  o,  and  u  when  silent,  aa  in  thfe  worda  6ir 
(^seive),  forfit,  counterfit,  mullin,  surfit,  &c. ;  adiu,  purliu,  frend, 
plad;  lepard;  bild,  gard,  garantfe,  ges,  gitar,  biscit,  cendit, 
circit,  dant,  lanch,  stanch,  &c. 

9.  And  chang  caw  to  o  in  bo  (beau),  biiro,  &e. 
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ZBTTZLLZETIIN- 

OF  THE 

Spelling  Reform  Association. 

Secretary's  Office,  32  Ilawley  Street,  Boston. 
No.  3.  OCTOBER.  1877. 

Spelling.  — Fer  the  alfabet  se  peg  12.  New  letters  ar  iisd 
fer  old  which  ar  ljk  them  in  ferm ;  sjlent  e  fjnal  and  in  inflec- 
tions ia  drept.  Proper  noma  and  a  few  other  words  receiv 
special  treatment.    Se  July  Bulletin 

The  miniits  of  Proceedings,  which  wer  omitted  in  the  July 
Bulletin  in  order  to  giv  a  full  account  of  the  reports  on  the 
alfabet,  will  be  givn  in  this  Bulletin,  and  then  the  news. 


The  April  Meeting". 

33  Park  Row,  N.Y.,  Apr.  28. 

Mrs.  Burns  read  a  letter  from  Vjc-president  Jones,  announc- 
ing the  victory  geind  in  the  London  School  Board,  that  body 
having  reaolvd,  by  a  majority  of  twenty  agenst  thre,  to  refer 
the  question  of  spelling  reform  to  a  select  committe, 

Mr.  Lindsley  read  several  letters  from  prominent  educators 
in  the  West,  and  a  newspaper  criticism,  and  calld  attention  to 
the  entir  ignoranc  of  the  aims  of  the  Association  displayd  in 
som  recent  articls.  He  thought  littl  harm  would  be  don  by 
them  on  that  account.  The  Secretary  urcjd  that  they  did  great 
mischief,  becaus  they  wer  read  by  thos  evn  mor  ignorant  of  the 
facts  and  who  never  saw  the  answers  and,  of  course,  got  very 
fals  impressions.  He  instancd  a  recent  magazin  in  which  a 
burlesq  spelling  in  one  of  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  August 
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meeting  waa  takn  up  and  critically  examind  aa  thb  work  ef 
thb  Association.  Its  inconsistency  waa  pointed  out  and  mad 
thb  main  argument  agenst  thb  reform.  Communications  wer 
preaented,  with  extracts  from  thb  mor  important.  Suggested 
methods  submitted  by  various  persona  having  raiad  thb  ques- 
tion, it  waa  on  motion  voted  that  all  commiinicationa,  sugcjes- 
tiona  or  plana  pertaining  to  thb  nbw  spellinga  bb  sent  directly 
to  thb  chairman  of  thb  committb,  Prof.  F.  A.  March,  Easton, 
Pa.,  thb  Association  to  act  on  what  waa  reported  by  thb  com- 
mittb. 

Mr.  Parkhurst  efferd  thb  following  reaoliitiona,  which,  after 
discussion,  wer  referd  to  thb  Committb  on  Nbw  Spellinga  :  — 

Reaolvd,  That  wb  recommend  to  publishera  of  nbwapapera 
friendly  to  thb  spelling  reform  thb  adoption  in  such  portiona  of 
their  papera  aa  they  think  best,  of  thb  plan  adopted  by  Prof. 
March  in  hia  opening  address,  viz.,  thb  introduction  of  modi- 
fy lettera  with  invariabl  signification  in  thb  plac  of  thb  cor- 
responding Roman  lettera,  thb  spelling  remaining  unchangd. 
When  thb  rbading  public  shall  hav  becom  familiar  with  thb 
appbaranc  and  signification  of  thba  nbw  lettera,  it  will  bb  com- 
paratively basy  to  adopt  a  fonetic  alfabet  and  spelling. 

2.  Wb  do  not  consider  it  essential  that  publications  shall 
adopt  thb  whol  or  any  considerabl  part  of  thb  nbw  lettera,  but 
regard  thb  adoption  bven  of  one  aa  so  much  progress  in  thb 
rjght  direction. 

Mr.  Parkhurst  also  efferd  resolutiona  embodying  valiiabl 
directions  to  compositora  in  setting  up  nbw  typ. 
Movd  by  Mra.  Burna,  and  adopted. 

Reaolvd,  That  wb  recommend  that  an  especial  appbal  bb 
mad  to  authors  to  examin  into  thb  merits  of  thb  spelling  re- 
form, that  they  may  bb  induct  to  request  their  publishera  to 
hav  their  books  printed  in  reviad  spelling. 

G  sbriba  of  reaolijtions  waa  adopted  on  thb  rbcent  death  of 
R.  B.  Taylor,  editor  of  thb  Wyandotte  (Kansas)  Gazette,  and 
for  many  ybars  one  of  thb  most  activ  workers  in  the  caua  of 
spelling  reform. 

In  order  to  rook  \t  possibl  to  transact  buaincss  in  thb  inter- 
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rala  betwfeen  thfe  quarterly  meetings,  by-law  12  wag  adepted, 
as  fellows  :  — 

12.  Such  resolutions  as  may  recfeiv  by  correspondenc 
the  unanimous  vot  of  thfe  president,  the  v^c-presidents, 
thfe  secretary,  and  thfe  treasurer,  shall  go  upon  thfe  records  as 
thfe  vot  of  thfe  Board. 

It  was  voted  that  wfe  request  thfe  pubHshers'  permission  to 
us  for  thfe  Bulletin  extracts  from  thfe  books  of  leading  philolo- 
gists endorsing  thfe  reform. 

After  discussion  of  thfe  valiiabl  servic  don  to  thfe  cans  by  thfe 
"N.E.  Journal  of  Education,"  it  was  unanimously  voted  that 
its  offer  of  spac  for  a  Spelling  Reform  Department  under  thfe 
charg  of  thfe  Association  bfe  accepted,  and  that  it  bfe  mad  thfe 
official  journal  of  thfe  Association. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Volker  then  read  an  essay  on  thfe  spelling  reform, 
and  after  its  discussion  thfe  meeting  adjournd. 

MELYIL  DEWEY,  Secretary. 


The  July  Meeting1. 

Thfe  Spelling  Reform  Association  met  at  9  o'clock,  A.M., 
July  13,  1877,  in  thfe  Hall  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  according  to  notic. 

At  thfe  request  of  thfe  President,  Prof.  March,  Vjc-president 
Prof.  S.  S.  Haldeman,  of  thfe  University  of  Pennsylvania,  took 
thfe  chair. 

In  thfe  absenc  of  Secretary  Dewey,  Prof.  Barlow,  of  Lafay- 
ette College,  was  chosen  secretary  pro  tern.  Thfe  chairman 
calld  for  thfe  report  of  thfe  Committfe  on  New  Spellings,  Prof. 
March,  chairman.  It  was  read  by  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney,  of 
Yale  College,  and  was  adopted;  and  thfe  committfe  was  con- 
tiniid.  This  report  was  a  fjnal  report  on  the  various  seems 
of  new  letters  and  new  spellings  which  had  been  referd  to  thfe 
committfe,  and  reported  as  f|nal  various  changes  in  orthog- 
rafy  for  general  iis,  and  for  thfe  publications  of  thfe  Associa- 
tion. It  included  thfe  action  of  thfe  Philological  Association, 
and  is  givn  in  full  in  thfe  July  Bulletin. 
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The  old  board  of  officers  waa  re-elected,  except  that  tiib 
resignation  of  Rev.  D.  P.  Lindaley  having  been  offerd  and  ac- 
cepted, Prof.  E.  H.  Barlow  waa  choaen  Treaaiirer  and  Corres- 
ponding Secretary. 

CLfter  som  remarks  by  Prof.  Haldeman  and  others  upon  the 
importanc  of  the  movement,  Prof.  Webster,  of  Norfolk,  Ya., 
"urcjd  the  necessity  of  doing  somthing  by  committe  or  other- 
wja,  in  the  way  of  preparing  som  primary  books  for  scool  iis. 
The  chairman  stated  that  this  waa  in  the  handa  of  the  Execii- 
tiv  Committe.  He  also  calld  attention  to  the  hnportanc  of 
ergan|zing  branch  associationa. 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  wer  tenderd  to  the  Jolma 
Hopkina  University  for  the  iis  of  their  hall.  Adjournd. 

E.  HUBBARD  BARLOW, 

Secretary  pro  tem. 

October  Meeting, 

33  Park  Row,  N.Y.,  Oct.  30,  1877. 

Mr.  Parkhurst  waa  calld  to  the  chair,  Mr.  J.  M.  McKinley, 
Secretary  pro  tem. 

Lettera  wer  read  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Prof. 
Barlow,  and  other  a. 

Movd  by  Mr  a.  Burna,  and  adopted: 

Reaolvd,  That  we  recommend  the  frienda  of  Spelling  Re- 
form to  prepar  short  articla  on  interesting  subjects,  in  any 
method  of  rev|gd  spelling  they  may  prefer,  and  obtain  the  in- 
sertion of  such  articla  in  their  local  and  other  papera,  for  the 
purpos  of  awakening  interest  in  the  reform,  and  accustoming 
readera  to  fonetic  print;  and  mat  we  recommend  the  iis,  aa 
far  aa  practicabl,  of  the  seem  adopted  by  the  Association  at 
Baltimore. 

Mrs.  D.  L.  Scott  Brown  addrest  the  meeting  in  regard,  es- 
pecially, to  the  introduction,  into  Brown'a  Fonografic  Journal, 
of  new  typs,  and  articla  in  partially  fonetic  spelling. 

Movd  by  Mr.  Lindaley,  and  adopted : 

Reaolvd,  That  all  membera  of  branch  associationa  shall  be 
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held  to  bfe  members  ef  the  Spelling  Reform  Association,  and 
shall  each  pay  an  anniial  assessment  of  one  dollar. 
Movd  by  Prof.  Barlow,  and  adopted  : 

Reaolvd,  That  we  request  me  Execiitiv  Board  to  devjs  and 
put  in  iis  additional  methods  of  securing  increast  membership. 

May  12,  1877,  Mr.  H.  M.  Parkhurst  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Burns 
completed  their  printed  report  of  specimens  of  the  different  al- 
fabets  and  mods  of  spelling  suggested  to  the  International  Con- 
vention at  Philadelphia,  and  copis  of  it  hav  been  submitted  to 
the  American  Philological  Association.  It  contains  twenty-six 
phonotypic  specimens,  illustrating  ten  or  mor  alfabets,  and 
using  typs  from  fourteen  foundris.  Takn  in  connection  with 
the  explanatory  details  givn  in  reports  of  the  sam  cemmitte 
to  the  Spelling  Reform  Association,  dated  Sept.  12  and  Dec.  2, 
1876,  it  affords  a  very  full  view  of  the  present  stat  of  the 
matter,  and  is  an  exceedingly  valiiabl  document. 

The  East. 

State  Teachers'  Association. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Stat  Teachers'  Association, 
held  in  Plattsburg,  N.Y.,  in  July  last,  a  paper  was  read  upon 
the  subject  of  spelling  reform  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Spelling 
Reform  Association,  Prof.  Barlow,  at  the  request  ef  Pres.  Smith. 

It  was  found  that  a  very  important  and  intens  interest  was 
developt  among  the  teachers,  many  of  whom  had  long  thought 
upon  the  subject,  and  all  of  whom  wer  gratif|d  mat  so  im- 
portant and  decjded  a  step  had  been  takn  as  the  report  ef  an 
alphabet  by  the  Association. 

Several  members  wer  added  to  the  Association,  and  a  com- 
mitte, consisting  of  Professors  J.  E.  Bradley,  ef  Albany, 
James  Johonnot,  of  Ithaca,  Chas.  Chatfield,  of  Rye,  Drs. 
J.  W.  Mears,  ef  Hamilton  College,  and  J.  Dorman  Steele,  of 
Elmira,  was  chosen  to  ask  the  Legislator  ef  New  York  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  inqujr  into  the  proposd  reform,  look- 
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ing  towards  its  adoption  in  public  documents,  and  its  Us  in 
public  scoola. 

This  committb  ig  expected  to  tak  action  during  the  coming 
session  of  thb  Legislator,  and  to  report  at  thb  next  mbeting 
of  thb  Tbacherg'  Association  in  July,  1878. 

They  hav  thb  cordial  support  of  thb  most  earnest  tbacherg  of 
this  larg  and  influential  stat,  one  ef  whom  wrjts  that  hb  "  f|nda 
tbacherg,  without  exception,  in  favor  of  thb  reform,"  and  that 
hb  believg  it  to  bb  ''thb  most  important  educational  move- 
ment of  thb  century." 

Thb  subject  of  branch  associationg  wag  discust,  and  it  ig  hopt 
that  much  local  interest  will  in  this  way  bb  exited  and 
fosterd. 

Communications  to  the  October  Meeting. 

Prof.  Edward  A.  H.  Allen,  of  Sherborn,  Mass.,  expresses 
a  growing  interest  in  thb  subject  ag  connected  with  thb  art  of 
tbaching  to  rbad.  Children  welcom  a  fonetic  method,  and 
tbacherg  ar  ready  to  adopt  a  rational  system  ag  soon  ag  one 
can  bb  agrbd  upon  by  thb  lbaderg  in  this  movement.  What 
ia  nbeded  ig  actual  work  among  thb  young,  frbedmen  or  foreign- 
erg.  Such  a  tangibl  argument  will  convinc  thougandg  who  can- 
not bb  rbachd  by  thb  most  logical  plbag.  Ther  nbedg,  men, 
first,  a  stiitabl  alfabet;  second,  a  scool  primer;  third,  a  suit- 
abl  trjal  of  it  by  scool  authoritig  and  tbacherg  who  believ  in 
this  method  of  carrying  out  thb  reform.  Prof.  Allen  pregented 
an  alfabet  at  thb  annual  mbeting  of  thb  Middlesex  County 
Tbacherg'  Association  ag  part  of  a  report  on  alfabetic  reform, 
and  hb  sendg  a  copy  of  it  to  thb  Association  for  criticism.  It 
hag  bben  printed  in  thb  New  England  Journal  of  Education 
(May  3,  1877).  Prof.  Allen  addg  that  thb  sentiment  in  hig 
vicinity  would  bb  avers  to  Ellis'  Glossic,  or  other  djgraf 
scbmg  ;  but  would  much  mor  readily  accept  a  piirly  fonetic 
alfabet, — for  scool  purposes, — and  this  one  firmly  establisht 
in  scools  would  slowly  but  surly  work  its  way  into  general  ug. 

This  call  for  elementary  bookg  —  primerg,  rbaderg,  and  writ- 
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ing-booka  —  ia  repeated  by  Miss  M.  J.  Smith,  of  Menticello, 
Iowa,  for  the  teachera  ef  that  vicinity. 

Rev.  J.  Celver  Wjghtman,  ef  Taunton,  Mass.,  wrjta  that 
they  hav  had  a  lectiir  in  Taunton,  and  distribution  of  docu- 
ments, and  that  "  spelling  by  the  sounda  "  haa  been  introdu9t 
into  all  the  primary  scoola.  He  thinks  that  the  first  innovation 
should  be  the  lis  of  simpl  caractera  instead  of  the  djgrafs. 
1.  They  preaent  the  eaaiest  approach  to  a  rjght  system.  2. 
They  escep  the  appearanc  of  illiteracy.  3.  They  ar  labor- 
saving  ;  diacritic  marka  can  never  be  popular  among  Ameri- 
cana. 4.  They  ar  economic  for  printera  and  publishera.  5. 
They  can  be  introdiict  into  scoola  aa  an  aid  to  teachera  wher 
no  innovationa  on  the  establiaht  orthografy  would  be  tolerated. 

In  Taunton  the  reform  ia  rapidly  progressing,  and  ther  ia  no 
oppoaition. 


The  North-west. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1877,  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  fee 
Adama,  Blackmer,  and  Lyon  Publishing  Company,  O.  C. 
Blackmer,  Preaident,  began  to  introdiic  the  alfabet  ef  the 
Spelling  Reform  Association  into  their  w|dly  circulated  period- 
ical, "  The  Little  Folks." 

In  the  numbera  ef  the  first  and  second  weeks  ef  August  e 
waa  iiad :  in  thoa  of  the  third  and  fourth  weeks  u  waa  added ; 
in  the  September  numbera  j  and  e ;  and  in  the  October,  a,  a,  9, 
and  ii.  Thea  lettera  ar  iiad  in  pla$  of  the  Roman  lettera  which 
they  reaembl  in  form,  and  the  spelling  ia  left  unchangd.  The 
publishera  hav  heard  no  complaints. 


The  South-west. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Vickroy,  ef  1117  North  25th  street,  St.  Louis, 
wr|ts  to  the  October  meeting  that  he  completed  the  invention 
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ef  a  fonetic  alfabet  in  Dfecember,  1876,  had  a  fent  for  it  ready 
early  in  June,  1877 ;  read  a  paper  en  it  befor  thfe  Socjety  ef 
Pedagogy ;  publisht  it  in  "  Thfe  Western  99  and  in  pamflet ;  and 
has  sine  publisht  many  ljk  artiels  in  papers  and  magazins,  — 
eight  er  ten  ef  one  to  two  columns  in  thfe  "  St.  Louis  Daily 
Tjme3,"  two  ef  two  columns  in  thfe  "American  Journal  ef  Edu- 
cation," in  thfe  " Educational  Wfeekly,"  ef  Chicago,  and  in  thfe 
"Printers  Qirciilar; "  hfe  has  also  had  his  alfabet,  with  Leng- 
fellow'a  "  Psalm  ef  Ljf  "  put  into  eighty  country  papers  ;  hfe  has 
also  approacht  a  larg  number  ef  persons  both  by  letters  and 
personal  interviews,  and  interested  them  en  this  subject;  hfe 
has  also  publisht  a  fonetic  primer,  and  "  invented "  script 
forms  to  go  with  his  alfabet.  Hfe  suggests  thfe  organizing  ef  a 
branch  in  St.  Louis,  and  holding  thfe  January  mfeeting  ther. 


England. 

First  Response  from  the  Old  Country. 
["  The  Academy,"  London,  for  Sept.  8,1877.] 

In  an  articl  en  thfe  Njnth  Annual  Session  ef  thfe  American 
Philological  Association,  held  at  Baltimore,  Prof.  Haldeman 
presiding,  "  Thfe  Academy"  says  :  — 

"  Thfe  interest  ef  thfe  session,  however,  chiefly  centerd  round 
Prof.  March's  report  en  Spelling  Reform.  Thfe  Cemmittfe  ap- 
pointed to  consider  thfe  question  hav  now  arrjvd  at  practical 
results.  Thfe  retention  ef  thfe  Roman  letters  is  advocated,  thfe 
difFerenc  betwfeen  vowels  bfeing  indicated  by  diacritical  marks, 
and  thfe  alfabet  bfeing  thus  incrfeast  to  thirty-two  letters.  £)f 
thfes,  twenty-two  would  preserv  their  present  form  and  power; 
but  thrfe  nfew  characters  ar  nfeeded  to  express  thfe  vowels  in 
fat,  not,  and  but,  and  thfe  lis  ef  djgrafs  is  censiderd  ebjection- 
abl.  As  ther  would  bfe  a  transition-pferiod  betwfeen  thfe  discon- 
tiniianc  ef  thfe  old  system  ef  spelling  and  thfe  general  adoption 
ef  thfe  new,  it  is  suggested  that  (1)  transition-letters  should  bfe 
iisd,  resembling,  if  pessibl,  two  letters ;  (2)  djgrafs  now  repre- 
senting singl  sounds  should  bfe  namd  and  iisd  as  singl  letters ; 
(3)  thfe  nfew  letters  should  resembl  thfe  old  as  far  as  may  bfe ; 
and  (4)  long  words  and  vowels  should  bfe  regarded  as  bearing 
chanq  best." 
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In  conjunction  with  this  report,  a  Bulletin  of  thb  Spelling 
Reform  Association  haa  appfeard,  publisht  last  April,  contain- 
ing an  abl  address  by  thfe  vjc-preaident,  Prof.  Haldeman.  In 
it  hfe  remarks  that :  — 

"  Aa  a  whol,  Inglish  spelling  haa  never  bin  permanent, 
and  innovator  a  hav  bin  constantli  met  by  protestor  a.  In  Iij- 
gland  thfe  excliisiv  r|ght  to  publish  Bjbla  waa  given  to  Oxford ; 
and  when  amfeliorationa  began  to  appear  at  thfe  Oxford  press,  a 
strong  and  learned  protest  waa  issiid  at  London,  in  1682  —  an 
anonimous  pamflet  of  ten  pagea,  entitled  '  Friendly  Advice  to 
thfe  Corrector  of  thfe  English  Press  at  Oxford  Concerning  Eng- 
lish orthographic'  The  lerned  author  sets  thfe  argument  in  a 
strong  ljght,  yet  most  of  thfe  innovationa  objected  to  hav  bin 
adopted  even  by  thfe  objectors  of  to-day." 

It  ia  satisfactory  to  f  jnd  thfe  matter  so  energetically  taken  up 
and  supported  by  thfe  lfeading  filelogists  and  educationalists  of 
America,  and  wfe  can  hav  littl  doubt  mat  their  efforts  will 
eventually  end  in  success.  It  may  bfe  mentiond  that  a  larg 
publishing  firm  in  Chicago  haa  offerd  to  cast  thfe  nfew  lettera 
recommended  by  thfe  Spelling  Reform  Committfe,  and  iia  them 
at  one  in  all  their  publicationa. 


The  Iiondon  Conference. 

Thfe  statesmen  of  England  undertook  to  ediicat  thfe  pfeopl 
when  they  gav  them  thfe  r|ght  of  voting  a  few  yfears  ago.  Thfe 
highest  point  attempted  in  thfe  new  scoola  waa  that  thfe  pupil 
should  bfe  abl  to  rfead  with  tolerabl  feaa  and  expression  a  pas- 
sag'  from  a  newapaper,  and  spell  thfe  sam  with  tolerabl  accu- 
racy. They  turn  out  about  200,000  annually  who  hav  bfeen 
through  thfe  cours.  Njnty  per  cent  of  thfea  lfeav  without  rfeaching 
thfe  standard  just  mentiond.  Ther  ar  f|v  grada  lower.  Eighty 
per  cent  fall  short  of  thfe  fifth  grad,  and  sixty  per  cent  fall 
short  of  thfe  fourth.  Thfe  bulk  of  thfe  children  merfor  pass 
through  thfe  government  scoola  without  learning  to  rfead  and  spell 
tolerably.  It  ia  calculated  that  thfe  country  paya  for  this  annu- 
ally £3,500,000.  Thfe  tjm  and  money  which  wer  to  hav  edu- 
cated thfe  new  mastera  of  England  ar  wasted  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  tfeach  them  to  rfead  and  spell.  It  ia  fully  recegnjzed  that  thfe 
troubl  lja  in  thfe  irregular  and  unrfeaaonabl  spelling  of  En- 
glish. Welsh  boya  pick  up  Welsh,  and  German  boya  German, 
without  formal  tfeaching  of  spelling.  They  rfead  r|ght  off  aa 
soon  aa  they  learn  their  lettera.  How  to  remov  this  difficulty, 
how  to  reform  English  spelling,  ia  getting  to  bfe  fully  recognizd 
in  England  aa  a  great  problem  of  social  scjenc  and  of  states- 
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manship.  Members  ef  Parliament  and  dignitaris  ef  thfe 
iiniversitis  giv  it  anxious  thought.  In  1876,  thfe  National 
l^nion  of  Elementary  Tfeachers,  representing  som  ten  thousand 
teachers  in  England  and  Wales,  past  almost  unanimously  a 
motion  in  favor  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  inqujr  into  thfe  sub- 
ject of  English  Spelling  with  a  view  to  reforming  and  simplify- 
ing it.  Thfe  Scool  Board  for  London  took  up  thfe  matter  and 
issiid  a  circular  asking  others  to  iinjt  in  an  address  to  thfe  Edu- 
cation Department  in  favor  of  it.  Thfe  Liverpool  and  Bradford 
Boards  had  acted  befor  and  mor  than  100  other  Boards  re- 
turnd  favorabl  replis. 

Tuesday,  May  29,  1877,  a  conferenc  was  held  in  London,  at 
which  thfe  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  Professor  of  Philology,  Oxford, 
presided,  and  in  which  thfe  President  of  thfe  Philological 
Society,  H.  Swfeet,  Esq.,  thfe  Vic-President,  J.  H.  Murray, 
LL.D.,  and  ex-Presidents  took  part,  as  well  as  numerous  digni- 
taris  of  church  and  stat,  lfeading  scoolmasters  and  eminent 
reformers,  including  Mr.  Pitman  and  Mr.  Ellis.  They  spent  a 
day  and  fevening  in  harmonious  discussion,  and  in  listening  to 
short  addresses,  and  adopted  a  vigorous  sferifes  of  resolutions, 
which  they  appointed  a  committfe  to  present  to  thfe  Department 
of  Education.  Thfe  Convention  was  a  great  success,  and  calld 
forth  sferious  articls  in  thfe  London  Tjmes,  followd  of  cours, 
when  not  prfecfeded,  by  articls  in  thfe  whol  pferiodical  press  of 
Great  Britain.  Q  pretty  full  report  is  publisht  as  a  pamflet  by 
F.  Pitman,  20  Paternoster  Row,  E.  C,  London. 

Thfe  most  striking  ffeatiir  of  thfe  addresses  is  thfe  frfequent 
referenc  to  America. 

Thfe  opening  address  says : 

"  Qur  best  hop  cums  from  America.  Ther  ar  tu  closes  in 
America  interested  in  thfe  cos  ov  Speling  Reform,  both  ov 
hum  hav  considerabl  influenc  in  thfe  cuntri.  Wun  ov  thfes 
consists  ov  men  ljk  Profesur  Whitney  and  uthur  memburs  ov 
thfe  Filological  Asoshiashun,  hu  hav  grat  weit  with  thfe  edu- 
cated porshun  ov  ther  cuntrimen ;  thfe  uthur  clas  consists  ov 
thfe  Jermans  setld  in  America,  hu  complan  ©v  thfe  t|m  and 
enurgi  wasted  b\  ther  children  in  lurning  tu  rfed  Inglish." 

Rev.  Dr.  R.  Morris,  who  presjded  at  thfe  fevening  session, 
mad  up  his  address  largly  of  quotations  from  Prof.  Whitney 
and  other  American  authors  whom  hfe  did  not  nam,  but  whom 
our  spelling  reformers  will  readily  recognis,  Prof.  Haldeman, 
Wightman,  and  thfe  rest. 

Sir  Charles  Rfeed,  LL.D.,  Chairman  of  thfe  Scool  Board  for 
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London,  author  of  the  report  to  Parliament  on  the  Educational 
Exhibits  in  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition,  187G,  ecciipid  most  of 
hia  very  abl  address  with  an  account  of  the  improvd  mods  ov 
teaching  reading  in  America,  especially  of  Dr.  Lbigh'a  system, 
in  favor  of  which  hb  gov  a  great  body  of  evidenc. 

Mr.  Ellis  also  referd  to  Dr.  Leigh,  and  thb  energetic  Vjc- 
president  of  our  Spelling  Reform  Association,  Mr.  Jonea,  who 
wax  the  Hon.  Sec.  and  manager  of  thb  Conferenc,  tho  hb  does 
not  seem  to  hav  talkt  much  about  us,  doubtless  kept  up  a  great 
thinking.  Thb  pamflet  haa  a  further  not  on  the  progress  of 
the  reform  in  America. 


Ther  wag  no  discussion  of  fonetic  systema.  Thb  lettera  read 
exprest  different  opiniona  about  thb  new  alfabet.  Thb  Hvliest 
ia  from  Robert  Lowe,  M.P.  Max  Miiller  had  askt,  "la  ther 
no  statsman  in  Ingland  sufishentli  pruf  agenst  ridietil  tu  col 
thb  atenshun  ov  Parlement  tu  hwot  ia  a  growing  nashunal  mis- 
fortiin?" 

Mr.  Lowe  wr|ts,  (we  giv  such  spelling  aa  he  coma  out  for), 

' '  I  am  not  afrad  ov  ridiciil,  and  I  hav  a  strong  opinyun  on 
me  speling  cweschun.  I  cannot  be  preaent  at  yur  meting, 
but  yu  ar  cwjt  welcum  tu  mi  opinyun.  Ther  ar,  I  am  informd, 
39  saunda  in  the  Iijglish  laijgwag.  Ther  ar  24  letura.  I 
think  mat  bch  letur  shud  repreaent  wun  saund,  mat  15  nii 
letura  shud  be  aded,  so  that  ther  be  a  letur  for  everi  saund, 
and  that  everi  wun  shud  rjt  aa  hb  spbks.  I  hav  ben  in  the 
habit  for  meni  ybra  ov  taking  boia  tu  red  tu  me.  I  olwaa  tak 
them  from  the  sixth  standard.  Thei  ar  unabl  tu  red  alaud 
tolerabli,  and  hav  no  |dba  ov  the  pronunshiashun  ov  the  lan- 
gwag.  The  onli  remedi  for  this,  in  mi  opinyun,  ia  tu  tech  ol  tlib 
39  saunda,  tugether  with  me  letur  hwich  repreaents  ech  ov 
mem." 

Thb  Bishop  of  Exeter  waa  of  a  different  opinion.  Hb  wrot 
in  common  spelling  aa  followa,  if  it  may  be  permitted  to  trans- 
literat  into  the  most  familiar  alfabet  of  the  k|nd  which  the 
Bishop  approva  (Mr.  Jonea'a),  applying  it  regularly,  without 
attempting  to  conform  to  Mr.  Jonea'a  exceptiona  : 

"  Thair  aut  too  bee  noe  nue  caracturz,  and  oenli  thee  introe- 
ducshun  ov  aa  fue  dieaacritical  maarks." 

Thb  reading  of  Mr.  Lowe'a  letter  waa  greeted  with  much 
applaua. 
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Thb  Alfabet  ef  thfe  Spelling  Keform  Asso9iation. 


Letters  in  (  )  ar  diiplicots,  thoa  in  [  ]  ar  illustrationa  net  be- 
longing to  thb  alfabet.  In  popular  print  only  thfe  vowela  hfer 
givn  as  short  and  a,  fe  ar  to  bfe  had.  Short  vowela  prevail  in 
unaccented  syllable.  Thfe  simplest  changes  ar  (1)  to  iia  new 
letter  a  for  old  which  ar  ljk  them,  (2)  to  drop  final  sjlent  e. 


Vowela. 


Short. 


i  -  .it. 

e . .  met. 
a . .  at  . 

a.. ask  (sfe  Dictionaria). 
o . .  not,  what. 

o .  .wholly  (in  New  England). 

u .  .but. 

u..full. 


Long. 

i  =  (fe)  .  .poli9,  life. 

ez=  (a)  .  .they,  potato,  fare. 

a.. fare  (in  America). 

a.  .far. 

0.  .nor,  wall. 

6 .  .no,  holy. 

u .  .burn. 

u.  .rule,  fool. 


Difthonga  :  iz=ai..l|on;  au  —  ou.  .stout ;  oi.-oil;  q,  ii  — 
(yu,  iu)  units,  miiaic. 


Consonants. 

Sonant. 

b..bet. 
d..did. 

j  (cj)  =zdzh..jet,  gem. 
g.  .get. 
v.  .vat. 

dh,  th  [<f,  &]  .  .men,  other, with, 
z  (a) . .aa. 
zh  [3]  . .  azhur. 
w .  .wfe. 

1.  .lo  ;  r.  .rat ;  y..yfe;m..mfe. 
n..no;  ng  [g]  ..king,  ink. 

Syllabic  :  1.  .nobl,  nobla  ;  m .  .spaam,  spaama  ;  n.  .tokn,  tokna. 
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Surd. 

p.  .pet. 
t.  .til. 

ch  [g]  :=tsh.  .church, 
c  (—  k  —  q)  . . cat,  cwit  (quit), 
f .  .fit,  filosofer. 
th  [)?,  b]..thin,  author,  liveth. 
s  ==  (9) .  .so,  9ent. 
sh  [J,  fi]..shfe. 
wh.  .which  (in  England). 
h..hfe. 


JVote  specially  any  marked  paragraph. 

MEMBERSHIP 

IN  THE 

SPELLING  BEFORM  ASSOCIATION. 

In  answer  to  frequent  inquiries,  for  reference  of  members,  and  to  call 
attention  where  needed  information  is  not  given  with  applications. 

Eligibility.  —  Any  person,  firm,  organisation,  or  periodi- 
cal sympathizing  with  our  object,  — the  simplification  of  Eng- 
lish orthography,  — may,  on  application  with  required  fee,  be 
enrolled  on  the  list  of  members,  and  entitled  to  all  the  rjghts 
and  privileges,  the  election  being  subject  to  ratification  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board.  There  are  no  qualifica- 
tions of  age  or  residence. 

Privileges.  —  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  rjghts  of  voting 
en  all  questions,  and  attendance  at  all  meetings,  public  or  pri- 
vate, each  member  will  receive  from  t|me  to  t|me,  suggestions 
for  work  in  his  own  section,  reports  of  experience  in  other 
places,  and  other  matter  of  practical  value .  In  attending  meet- 
ings and  conventions,  members  only  have  the  privilege  of 
reduced  rates.  Members  also  receive,  without  charge,  and  as 
fast  as  issued,  one  copy  of  each  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Association.  This  contains  everything  of  special  interest  to 
friends  of  the  reform,  and  is  essential  to  all  actively  interested, 
as  it  groups  together  suggestions  and  information  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  world.  Each  issue  contains  16  pages,  closely 
printed.  Those  not  members  pay  $1.00  per  year,  which  is  less 
man  cost. 

Duties.  — There  are  no  required  duties,  but  each  member 
is  supposed  to  feel  an  added  interest  in  the  work  that  will  lead 
him  to  do  all  he  can  to  advance  it.  We  expect  any  information 
er  suggestion  of  service  to  other  workers  to  be  sent  promptly 
to  the  secretary,  to  be  combined  with  similar  matter  from  other 
sources,  and  be  briefed  for  the  official  Bulletin.  The  more 
active  the  cooperation,  the  better ;  but  those  who  sympathize 
with  the  work,  but  are  unable  to  give  any  tjme  or  actual  ser- 
vice, should  all  the  more  contribute  the  influence  of  their 
names  and  their  sl|ght  annual  fee,  with  such  additional  pecu- 
niary support  as  they  are  able  to  give. 

Expense.  —  There  is  no  fee  for  joining,  but  each  member 
pays  each  year  $1.00  towards  expenses.  The  main  dependence 
for  support  is  on  ljfe  memberships  ($25.00),  and  on  gifts.  All 
who  can,  are  urg'ed  to  make  such  gifts,  and  to  take  the  mem- 
berships, which  free  from  annual  assessments.  As  the  interest 
en  the  $25.00  is  less  than  the  annual  fee,  some  prefer  thus  to 
pay  in  advance.  Such  payments  are  doubly  valuable  to  the 
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Association.  It  is  hoped  that  receipts  from  these  sources  will 
keep  the  required  assessment  very  low,  the  design  being  to 
avoid  pecuniary  objections  to  membership. 

Workers.  —  Some  of  our  members  have  become  such  to 
show  their  interest  and  their  willingness  to  pay  a  share  ef  the 
necessary  expenses,  but  are  so  situated  that,  personally,  they 
do  no  work.  We  cannot  afford  to  waste  a  single  cent  in 
postage  or  printing.  W e  wish  to  make  every  jtem  tell,  and 
printed  matter  will  be  sent  only  to  those  who  specially  wish  it. 

A  list  has  been  opened,  headed  "  Workers."  To  each  per- 
son en  mat  list  will  be  sent,  as  fast  as  issued,  one  or  more 
copies  ef  each  circular,  placard,  cheap  chart,  er  other  pub- 
lication intended  to  be  posted  in  prominent  places,  er  given  to 
develop  interest.  Those  who  request  it,  members  er  others, 
are  enrolled  as  workers,  if  they  agree  that  all  matter  sent  to 
them  will  receive  their  personal  attention,  and  be  put  where 
it  will  do  the  most  good ;  if  a  breadsjde,  will  be  posted  in 
a  conspicuous  place ;  if  a  circular,  will  be  given  to  one  ljkely 
to  read  and  be  interested ;  if  a  suggestion  for  work,  will  be 
read  with  attention,  heeded  if  practicable,  and  at  all  events  will 
not  be  wasted. 

Matter  sent  is  without  charge,  and  any  person,  member  er 
net,  may  be  a  Worker  without  paying  a  cent. 

We  hope  this  list  ef  workers  will  fill  up  rapidly,  and  our 
membership  will  be  very  larg'ely  represented.  Requests  should 
be,  in  substance,  "  j  wish  to  be  en  the  list  ef  workers.  Matter 
sent  to  me  will  do  its  full  work,  and  none  will  be  wasted." 

A  small  package  ef  documents  will  be  mailed  each  applicant. 

How  to  Join.  —  Send  your  name,  full  P.O.  address,  posi- 
tion, occupation,  er  any  tjtles  er  degrees,  mat  should  appear 
for  identification  in  a  full  list  ef  members,  and  your  fee  fer 
the  current  year  ($1).  Your  official  certificate,  entitling  to  all 
the  rjghts  and  privileges  of  membership,  will  be  returned. 
Workers  sjgn  a  special  application  and  receive  a  special  cer- 
tificate. 

The  Association' year  cerrespends  with  the  calendar.  As- 
sessments are  diie  at  the  beginning  ef  the  year,  and  should  be 
paid  as  early  as  convenient  after  January  1.  Whjle  the  fee  fer 
the  current  year  properly  accompanies  applications,  never  de- 
fer enrolment.  If  net  convenient  to  send  the  fee  with  the  name 
send  it  later.    Bulletins  will  be  sent  at  01190  en  enrolment. 

The  method  of  joining,  eligibility,  expenses,  and  duties  have 
been  so  fixed  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  withholding  membership 
except  indifference  to  the  work.  We  therefore  confidently  hope 
for  acceptance  from  all  those  to  whom  this  invitation  is  sent. 

MELVIL  DEWEY,  Secretary. 
P.O.  2G0,  Boston.  (14) 


SPELLING  REFORM  STATIONERY. 

At  the  International  Convention  a  committee  (President 
March,  Vjc-President  Haldeman,  and  Secretary  Dewey)  were 
appointed  to  prepare,  for  the  iise  of  the  members  and  others  in- 
terested, note,  letter,  envelope,  and  card  headings,  which  should 
attract  favorable  attention,  and  free  the  writer  from  any  sus- 
picion of  bad  spelling.  Satisfactory  headings  could  not  be 
made  until  the  American  Philological  and  the  Spelling  Reform 
Association  had  adopted  a  complete  scheme  forme  changes. 

Now  that  this  scheme  is  in  print,  the  headings  are  offered, 
and  urged  for  the  largest  possible  iise.  Their  influence  has 
been  proved  most  powerful,  reaching  and  interesting  people 
of  all  classes.  Every  friend  can  thus,  without  expence,  do 
most  valuable  service  to  the  cause.  Prominent  literary  and 
business  men  have  already  adopted  it,  and  made  the  way  clear 
for  those  timid  reformers  who  "fear  it  will  be  thought  strange." 

The  prjce  is  made  low  by  buying  at  the  mill  at  jobbers  prices, 
and  printing  before  cutting  up,  and  still  a  small  profit  is  left 
the  Association.  Special  inducements  will  be  offered  to  those 
using  large  quantities,  or  buying  to  give  away  or  sell  again. 

Any  special  sjzes,  qualities,  or  printings,  at  low  rates,  as 
manufacturers  and  printers  interested  in  the  reform  have 
offered  large  inducements  to  iis  this  stationery. 

As  no  .harg'e  whatever  is  made  for  the  reform  printing,  any 
part  of  an  order  sent  unprinted  must  be  at  the  same  prices. 

Superfine,  5  kjlo  paper,  printed  note-heads,  25c.  per  100 
sheets. 

This  paper  is  124  X  20  cm.  (5  X  8  in.),  unruled.  Ruled  at 
the  same  price.  Folded  or  double  sjze,  double  prjce,  50c. 
Letter-paper,  double  note  sjze,  50c.  Folded  letter,  $1.00. 
1,000  sheets  for  prjce  of  800.    Printed  postals,  $1.10  per  100. 

Good  envelopes,  large  enough  for  postal-cards,  8  X  134  cm. 
(No.  54),  printed,  24c.  per  100.  Same  sjze,  15  cm.  (No.  6), 
28c.  per  100.  Best  whjte  envelopes,  134  cm.,  printed,  32c,  per 
100.  Same,  large  sjze,  15  cm.,  36c.  per  100.  This  is  6c, 
7c,  8c,  and  9c  per  pack  (25),  including  printing.  1,000  for 
prjce  of  800. 

If  ordered  by  mail  the  postage  will  be  deducted  from  remit- 
tance. Money  must  accompany  orders.  Packages,  with  sam- 
ple of  all  the  different  headings,  15c.  (5  green  stamps). 

None  can  be  sent  free.  Business  cards,  addresses,  or  other 
extra  matter  printed  at  |  regular  rates,  100,  15c. ;  1,000,  80c. 

All  receipts  from  the  sale  of  this  stationery  go  into  the  treas- 
ury without  commission.    Some  send  more  than  the  above 
prjces,  e.  g.,  sls  much  as  the  same  would  cost  elsewhere.  Con- 
tributions, however  small,  are  invjted,  and  gratefully  received. 
Address,  Spelling  Reform  Association,  P.O.  260,  Boston. 
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SPELLING  REFORM  ASSOCIATION. 
OFFICERS. 


PRESIDENT, 

FRANCIS  A.  MARCH,  LL.D., 

Prof.  English  Language  and  Comparative  Philology,  Lafayette  College. 
Ex-President  American  Philological  Association. 
E ASTON,  PENN. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS, 


S.  S.  HALDEMAN,  LL.D., 


W.  D.  WHITNEY,  LL.D., 


Prof.  Comparative  Philology,  University 
of  Pennsylvania, 

Ex-President  American  Philological 
Association. 


Prof.  Sanscrit  and  Comparative  Philology, 
Yale  College. 

Ex-President  American  Philological 
Association. 


CHICKIE8,  PENN. 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


HON.  W.  T.  HARRIS,  LL.D., 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  St.  Louis, 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


C.  K.  NELSON,  D.  D., 

Vtce- President  St.  John's  College, 
ANNAPOLIS,  Ml>. 


E.  JONES,  B.  A., 

4  Ambcrley  Street, 
LIVERPOOL,  ENG. 


ELIZA  B.  BURNS, 

33  Park  Row, 
NEW  YOKE. 


SECRETARY, 

MELVIL  DEWEY,  A.  M., 

Editor  Library  Journal, 
32  IIAWLEY  ST.,  BOSTON. 


TREASURER, 

E.  HUBBARD  BARLOW,  A.  M. 

Prof.  Rhetoric,  Lafayette  College, 
E ASTON,  PENN. 


BTJLLETI1T 

OF  THE 

Spelling  Reform  Association. 

Secretary's  Office,  32  Ilawley  Street,  Boston, 
No.  4.  JANUARY.  1878. 

Spelling.  —  For  the  alfabet  se  pexj  14.  New  letters  ar  iisd 
fer  old  which  ar  l|k  them  in  form ;  sjlent  e  final  and  in  inflec- 
tions is  drept.  Proper  noma  and  a  few  other  words  receiv 
special  treatment.    Se  JiUy  Bulletin. 

The  January  Meeting". 

St,  Louis,  Jan,  17,  1878. 

Thb  fifth  quarterly  meeting  convend  at  the  session  room  of 
the  board  of  public  scools.  John  E.  Kimball  wag  elected 
Chairman,  and  T.  R,  Viekrey,  Secretary.  The  opening  ad- 
dress was  deliverd  by  V^c-President  Professor  Wm.  T.  Har- 
ris, LL.D.,  Superintendent  of  Scools  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 
He  began  by  discussing  the  causeg  of  the  condition  of  our 
country  so  inauspicious  to  refermg  for  the  purpos  of  realising 
^deala,  and  eentinud  ag  fellowa 

And  so  it  ia,  my  friendg,  who  hav  met  her  to  express  your 
interest  in  the  spelling  reform,  that  I  hav  opend  my  address  on 
this  important  them  by  soying  that  we  hav  com  together  at  an 
inauspicious  tjm  fer  progressiv  reformg.  And  so  much  tiie 
mof  1  cengratiilat  you  upon  your  bravery,  which,  undaunted  by 
the  downward  rolling  wheelg  of  the  car  of  tjm  and  undismoyd 
by  the  chilly  aspect  of  the  civil  and  political  starg  now  in  the 
ascendant -^-haa  led  you  to  com  her  and  tok  part  in  thea  discus- 
sions upon  a  them  remot  indeed  from  immediat  food,  clothing 
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and  shelter  fer  ourselva  and  our  fellow-citizena,  but  fraught  with 
great  pessibilitia  ef  good  for  all  who  shall  rfead  and  wrjt  thfe  En- 
glish laijguag  in  fiitiir  tjma.  I  heartily  join  you  in  a  bold  defjanc 
ef  all  balful  external  influences.  Wfe  will  assert  our  unwaver- 
ing faith  in  a  good  caua,  fevn  if  our  social  and  political  atmosffer 
ia  dcirkend  with  sterma.  When  wfe  look  over  larg  spacea  ef 
tjm  wfe  shall  bfe  rfeassiird  by  thfe  sjght  ef  rfeal  solid  progress, 
which  goa  en  under  sfeeming  retrogression.  Wfe  ar  rfeally 
nfearer  thfe  possibility  ef  a  millennium  ef  thfe  settlment  ef 
national  dispiits  by  arbitration  than  wfe  wer  in  1860. 

Let  us  first  ef  all  address  ourselva  to  thfe  task  ef  defining  thfe 
fevil  which  wfe  ar  attempting  to  reform,  and  let  us  endeavor  to 
mak  clfear  to  ourselva  thfe  scop  and  significanc  ef  thfe  movment 
ef  which  this  mfeeting  ia  a  manifestation. 

Thfe  irregularitia  in  English  erthegrafy  ar,  aa  ia  wel  known, 
mfe  caua  ef  a  wjd  departiir  en  thfe  part  ef  our  elementary  edu- 
cation frem  what  ia  in  other  countria  wher  English  ia  net  spokn. 
In  Germany  er  Italy  thfe  chjld  can  correctly  spell  any  word  hfe 
hfeara,  er  pronounc  any  word  hfe  sfea,  after  hfe  becoma  familiar 
with  thfe  powera  ef  thfe  lettera  ef  hia  alfabet.  Henc  thfe  for- 
eigner spenda  a  very  small  portion  ef  tjm  in  learning  hia  own 
laijguag,  whjl,  if  hfe  wud  learn  to  spell  our  English  laijguag 
correctly,  hfe  must  giv  yfeara  ef  study  to  it.  And  what  ia  worst 
ef  all,  this  study  ia  only  an  exercja  ef  thfe  memory  and  net  a 
cultivation  ef  thfe  rfeaaon  er  ef  thfe  power  to  thirjk.  Ther  ar  few 
general  principla  er  suggestiv  analogia  to  ljghtn  thfe  burdn. 

Thfe  American  chjld  must  spend  a  larg  portion  ef  hia  scool 
daa  learning,  one  by  one,  thfe  peculiar  cembinationa  ef  thfe 
writn  worda  ef  hia  laijguag. 

Thfe  Chjnfea  hav  somthing  similar  in  ther  education,  but  far 
wors.  Their  writn  languag  ia  impriaond  in  a  system  ef  tjm-hen- 
erd  caractera,  feach  ef  which  repreaents  an  entjr  word,  er  rather 
a  related  family  ef  worda.  Thfea  caractera  hav  to  bfe  masterd  by 
thfe  inhabitant  ef  Chjna  who  would  learn  to  wrjt,  by  an  etfort  of 
memory  far  mor  fermidabl  than  mat  undertakn  by  thfe  English 
chjld.  Thfe  effect  ef  mis  alfabet  (if  such  it  may  bfe  cald)  upon 
thfe  caracter  ef  thfe  Chjnfea  ia  what  should  bfe  expected.  f)f  all 
racea,  thfe  Chjnfea  ia  thfe  most  prescriptiv,  thfe  most  givn  to 
following  thfe  bfeaten  track  markt  out  for  him  by  hia  ancestora. 
That  alfabet  ia  ef  a  piec  with  thfe  Mongolian  civiliaation,  and 
furnishea  a  sort  ef  jron  mold  which  rfeacts  upon  thfe  pfeopl  — 
forcing  them  when  young  and  plastic  into  prescriptiv  habits  — 
obfedienc  to  external  authority  —  compelling  feach  one  to  rely 
upon  hia  memory,  and  to  sfeek  hia  gujding  principl  in  somthing 
external.     Hfe  begina  hia  study  ef  rfeading  and  wrjting  by 
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memoriaing  thfe  simp  of  a  complex  sjgn  fer  a  word  —  perhaps  ljk 
thfe  drawing  ef  a  hous,  with  its  doors  and  windows  in  outljn  — 
and  another  sjgn  equally  complex  for  thfe  second  word,  and  so 
on  until  hfe  haa  memoqad  several  thousand  of  thea  caractera 
befor  he  can  gradiiat  aa  a  scrjb.  Hfe  very  naturally  bfecoma  a 
copyist  in  everything  hfe  doea.  Thfe  hand  of  Confucius  reach- 
ing down  ■  through  twenty-fjv  centiiria  holda  him  firmly  in  thfe 
prescrjbd  path. 

Thfe  reaemblanc  of  thfe  Anglo-Saxon  to  thfe  Chines  extends 
beyond  thfe  matter  of  alfabets  and  mod  of  spelling,  and  affects 
caracter  and  habits,  although  in  a  feint  degrfe.  That  thfe  Anglo- 
Saxon  haa  been  thfe  most  succesful  of  all  modern  pfeopla  in 
working  out  thfe  legal  forma  ef  civil  and  political  freedom  ia  no 
accidental  circumstanc  in  hia  history,  but  one  that  dwela  in  thfe 
inmost  substanc  of  hia  natiir,  and  appfeara  and  rfeappfeara  in  hia 
social  and  individual  ljf,  and  in  thfe  mfeana  and  appliances  of 
hia  arta  and  usages.  Thfe  English  pfeopl,  ljk  thfe  ancient  Ro- 
mans, ar  a  will  pfeopl  rather  than  a  pfeopl  ef  intellect  —  they  ar 
practical  rather  than  theoretical.  Thfe  intellect  amuses  itself 
by  thfe  creation  ef  ideas,  and  incessantly  medifjs  thfes  into 
others,  and  fellows  a  dialectic  series.  Thfe  will,  on  thfe  other 
hand,  works  informs  prescrjbd,  or  according  to  "  precedent." 
What  has  ben  found  a  saf  cours  ef  action  is  takn  as  a  gujd 
for  thfe  fiitur.  Respect  for  idiomatic  peciiliaritis  belongs  to  thfe 
sam  habit  of  mjnd. 

Rom,  thfe  ancient  law-maker  for  thfe  world,  molded  her  con- 
querd  provinces  by  thfe  imposition  ef  thfe  forms  ef  her  will  — 
by  her  equal  laws.  At  Rom,  thfe  Pantheon  ros  aa  thfe  arci- 
tectiiral  symbol  of  Roman  dominion ;  thfe  arch,  in  which  each 
ston  ia  supported  by  all  thfe  rest,  and,  in  turn,  ia  itself  a  mfeana 
ef  support  to  thfe  rest  —  each  ston  gaining  its  own  individuality 
by  respecting  that  ef  its  neighbor  —  thfe  arch  ia  rounded  into  a 
dom  in  thfe  Pantheon,  which  shelterd  thfe  goda  of  all  pfeopla. 
Ljk  thfe  dom  ef  thfe  sky,  which  covera  indifferently  all  pfeopla 
and  whoa  rain  and  whoa  sunshjn  descend  aljk  upon  the  just  and 
thfe  unjust,  so  the  Roman  power  extended  over  its  provinces 
its  equal  lawa. 

It  ia  not  accidental  that  thfe  prescriptiv  spirit  which  maks  thfe 
Englishman  thfe  tjp  of  idiosyncrasy  to  Continental  Europeans, 
cauaea  him  to  preaerv  an  orthografy  full  ef  original  peculiari- 
tia,  each  word  to  som  extent  bringing  thfe  history  of  its  indi- 
vidual fortiina  with  it, 

Thfe  charter  of  freedom,  ef  equality  befor  thfe  law,  and  pro- 
found respect  for  individual  rights,  extenda  so  far  aa  to  tolerat 
inconsistency  and  even  absurdity.    Thus  broad  and  generous 
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principls  end,  strangTy  enough,  with  thfe  preservation  and  en- 
couragment  of  what  is  narrow  and  peculiar. 

"  The  Constitution  of  England,"  as  remarks  a  filosofic  histo- 
rian, "  is  a  complex  of  mer  particular  rights  and  special  privi- 
leges. Henc  thfe  British  Government  is  essentially  administra- 
te, that  is,  conservativ  of  thfe  interests  of  all  particular  orders 
and  classes ;  and  feach  particular  Church,  parochial  district, 
county,  society,  tajss  car  of  itself,  so  that  the  Government, 
strictly  spfeaking,  has  nowher  less  to  do  man  in  Erjgland.  This 
is  thfe  leading  featiir  of  what  Englishmen  call  their  liherty,  and 
is  thfe  very  antithesis  of  such  a  centraljzd  Administration  as 
exists  in  Franc,  wher,  down  to  the  least  villag,  thfe  Maire  is 
namd  by  thfe  Ministry  or  other  agents.  Nowher  can  pfeopl 
tolerat  frfe  action  on  thfe  part  of  others  less  than  in  Franc. 
Then  thfe  Ministry  comb^ns  in  itself  all  administrate  powers,  al- 
though thfe  Chamber  of  Deputis  also  lays  claim  to  them.  In  En- 
gland, on  thfe  contrary,  every  parish,  every  subordinat  division 
and  association  has  a  part  of  its  own  to  perform.  Thus  thfe 
common  interest  is  participated  in  by  all,  and  particular  inter- 
ests ar  all  regulated  so  as  to  harmonjz  with  thfe  common 
interest.  Thfes  arrangments,  bast  on  particular  interests,  ren- 
der a  general  system  of  administration  from  a  centraljzd  head 
impossibl. 

As  a  consequenc  of  this  organizd  system  of  preservation  and 
protection  of  what  is  particular  and  pertains  to  individual  r|ghts, 
we  find  among  Anglo-Saxon  pfeopls  the  lingering  relics  of  very 
many  customs  and  usages  that  utterly  contravfen  what  is  just 
and  rfeasonabl.  "  Thfe  rjghts  of  prjmogenitiir  necessitating  thfe 
purchasing  of  military  or  ecclesiastical  appointments  for  the 
younger  sons  of  the  aristocracy  "  is  an  exampl  in  point.  And 
mor  especially  of  interest  to  us  her  to-day  is  thfe  heritag  of  a 
mod  of  spelling  which  is  as  full  of  idiosyncrasis  and  efficient 
protection  against  thfe  sway  of  general  rational  ruls  as  is  thfe 
system  of  special  laws  which  protects  thfe  British  citizen  in  his 
individual  and  social  "privileges." 

Let  us  look  mor  closly  into  this  alfabet  and  system  of  spelling. 

Mr.  Latham,  in  his  work  on  "  Thfe  English  Languag*,"  leys 
down  thfe  following  six  riils  for  a  perfect  alfabet  and  a  perfect 
erthografy : 

1.  That  for  every  simpl  siygl  sound,  incapabl  of  being  rep- 
resented by  a  combination  of  letters,  ther  be  a  siggl  sjgn. 

2.  That  sounds  within  a  determind  degrfe  of  ljkness  be 
represented  by  sjgns  within  a  determind  degrfe  of  ljkness ; 
whjlst  sounds  beyond  a  certain  degrfe  of  ljkness  be  repre- 
sented by  distinct  and  different  signs,  and  that  uniformly. 
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3.  That  no  sound  liav  mor  than  one  sign  to  express  it. 

4.  That  only  one  sound  shall  bfe  expresd  by  one  s|gn. 

5.  That  thfe  primary  aim  ef  erthegrafy  bfe  to  express  thfe 
sounds  ef  words,  and  net  thfeir  historis. 

6.  That  chang ea  ef  spfeech  bfe  fellowd  by  cerrespending 
changes  ef  spelling. 

Bearing  thfes  laws  in  m|nd,  let  us  examin  for  a  moment  thfe 
English  langguag  as  writn. 

Thfe  Romanic  er  common  alfabet  consists  of  26  letters, 
which  ar  supposd  to  represent,  singly  or  cembjnd,  all  the 
sounds  in  thfe  English  languacj  —  21  consonants  and  5  vowels. 
But  ther  ar  in  thfe  English  laijguacj,  as  spokn,  12  vowels,  4 
difthengs,  22  consonants  —  34  in  all,  exclusiv  ef  difthengs. 
Then  thfe  Romanic  alfabet  must  vjolat  Latham's  fourth  law, 
that  "  only  one  sound  shall  bfe  exprest  by  one  sjgn."  Yes,  as 
Mr.  Ellis  has  shown  in  his  tabls  appended  to  thfe  "  Plfea  fer 
Fonetic  Spelling,"  thfe  letter  "a"  has  7  sounds,  "  e  "  has  also 
7,  "  i"  has  6,  "  o  "  has  11,  "  u  "  has  8,  and  "  y,"  as  a  vowel, 
has  3 ;  an  averacj  of  7  sounds  to  feach  ef  thfes  simpl  sjgns.  But 
this  would  not  bfe  bad  wer  it  all.  Thfe  third  law  of  Latham, 
mat  4 'no  sound  hav  mor  than  one  s|gn  "  is  disregarded  fevn 
mor  flagrantly.  Thfe  vowel  sound  ef  fe,  heard  in  "  mfeet,"  is  rep- 
resented by  no  fewer  than  40  different  signs  and  combinations 
ef  signs  ;  a,  as  heard  in  "  mate,"  by  34;  o,  in  "  mote,"  by  34 
also. 

In  short,  if  wfe  view  thfe  alfabet  in  this  ljght,  it  consists  net  ef 
twenty-six  letters  only,  but  ef  mor  than  200 ! 

As  Chambers  remarks,  in  his  "Papers  for  thfe  Pfeopl,"  "wfe 
vjoiat  every  principl  ef  a  sound  alfabetical  system  mor  out- 
rag  ously  than  any  nation  whatsoever.  Our  spelling  can  net  bfe 
mached  for  whimsical  capric.  If  '  myrrh'  bfe  mir,  why  net 
'  syrrh,'  sir;  'through,'  ihroo;  'tough,'  to;  'bough,'  bow; 
'  cough,'  cow ;  1  noise,'  boise  for  1  boys  ';  '  tongue,'  hongue  for 
'  hung  ' ;  4  quay,'  may  for  '  me  ' ;  '  colonel,'  infolonel  fer  '  in- 
fernal ' ;  '  neighbor,'  leighbor  for  '  labor '?" 

Thfe  word ' '  scissors,"  it  has  bfeen  mathematically  demonstrated, 
can  bfe  speld  596,580  different  mods,  and  hav  Romanic  analo- 
gis  to  authors  feach  spelling !  Som  ar  extravagant,  as  schies- 
sourrhce,  justif|d  by  schism,  sieve,  scissor,  honoi^r,  myrrh, 
and  sacrifice. 

Shekspfer  m\t  bfe  speld  Schaighkespeighrrhe.  Sheridan,  thfe 
author  ef  an  English  pronouncing  dictionary,  says  :  "  Such  is 
thfe  stat  ef  our  writn  layguag,  that  thfe  darkest  hjeroglifics,  er 
most  difficult  c|fers  that  thfe  art  ef  men  has  invented  wer  net 
better  calculated  to  cencfeal  thfe  sentiments  ef  thos  who  iiad 
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them,  frem  thoa  who  had  net  the  key,  than  the  stet  ef  our  spell- 
ing ig  to  conceal  the  tru  pronunciation  ef  our  words  frem  all 
except  a  few  well-educated  nativg."  And  Walker,  in  the  pre- 
fac  to  hig  pronouncing  dictionary,  sayg  :  "  The  erthegrafy  and 
pronunciation  differ  so  widly  mat  Dr.  Watts  and  Dr.  Joneg  ley 
it  down  ag  a  maxim  in  their  treatises  en  spelling  that  all  wordg 
which  can  be  sounded  different  wayg  must  be  writn  according 
to  that  mod  which  ig  the  most  distant  frem  the  tru  pronuncia- 
tion." 

But,  unfertiinatly,  no  nil  whatever  can  be  mad  —  net  evn 
that  rul.  It  ig  confidently  asserted  that  ther  ar  net  one  hun- 
dred wordg  in  the  whol  Eijglish  languag  that  ar  speld  according 
to  fonetic  principla. 

This  maks  it  an  effort  to  the  memory  to  learn  the  spelling  ef 
each  word  separatly,  and  the  following  or  the  regultg  : 

1.  It  standg  in  the  way  ef  a  sound,  cemprehensiv  national 
education.    Henc  the  x>revalenc  ef  illiterate. 

2.  No  one  ig  certain  how  to  pronounc  a  word  he  hag  only 
seen  writn  and  never  heard  spokn. 

3.  No  one  ig  stir  how  a  word  ig  speld  which  he  hag  only 
heard  pronounct,  and  never  seen  writn. 

4.  It  throws  a  barrier  in  the  way  ef  all  sound  and  accurat 
filolegical  research. 

Ag  confirmation  ef  meg  principlg,  in  England  and  Walea 
(according  to  the  British  Quarterly  Review),  in  1846,  nearly 
one-half  the  peopl  wer  unabl  to  wrjt  their  nema,  and  fjv  milliona 
unabl  to  read  their  mother  tung.  In  fact,  ther  ar  at  least  fjv 
yeara  aa  good  aa  thrown  away  learning  the  mass  ef  heteroge- 
neous conventionalitia  dignifjd  by  the  nam  ef  erthegrafy,  (the 
Greek  word  orthos  and  grafo),  correct  writing  (?).  Hetereg- 
rafy  haa  been  suggested  aa  a  word  which  would  mor  aptly 
express  it,  i.  e.  various  writing. 

If  the  fonetic  alfabet  wer  adopted,  thea  fjv  yeara  would  be 
savd,  and  could  be  devoted  to  iisful  scienc. 

Ther  would  also  reault  a  uniformity  ef  pronunciation,  becaua 
all  peopl  would  wrjt  just  aa  correctly  aa  they  speak,  and  we 
should  hav  the  pronunciation  ef  the  best  authorg  daguerro- 
typt  for  us.  Another  very  weighty  consideration  ig  this,  the 
ch|ld  who  ig  just  commencing  hia  education  should  hav  som- 
thing  consistent  and  logical,  methodical  and  filosefical,  to 
employ  hia  mind,  rather  than  somthing  without  either  analogy 
or  system  ;  for  thea  first  impressions  hav  somtjma  the  power  to 
chang  and  fix  the  whol  bent  ef  the  mjnd. 

It  haa  been  demonstrated  by  actual  experiment  that  children 
will  learn  to  spell  the  Egglish  languag  far  mor  cerrectly,  and  in 
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one-half  thfe  tjm,  by  first  learning  to  rfead  in  thfe  fonetic  way, 
which  can  bfe  don  in  a  few  days. 

Dr.  Stone,  ef  Boston,  provd  this  several  tjma. 

Thfe  fonetic  printing  can  bfe  read  by  any  person  who  can 
rfead  ordinary  rfeading  almost  aa  readily  at  first  sjght  aa  thfe  other. 
Henc  ther  nfeed  bfe  non  of  thfe  books  now  in  print  thrown  asjd  by 
rfeaaon  of  difficult  orthografy. 

In  this  matter  wfe  of  St.  Louis  can  spfeak  with  positiv  expferi- 
en9.  In  thfe  fall  of  18G6  thfe  fonetic  modification  of  thfe 
alfabet,  as  invented  by  Dr.  Edward  Lfeigh,  was  trjd  in  one  of 
our  public  scoola  aa  an  experiment,  and  thfe  following  yfear  it  waa 
adopted  throughout  thfe  public  scoola  ef  this  city,  wher  it  haa  ever 
sine  retaind  its  plac.  By  this  system  thfe  chjld  haa  a  perfectly 
fonetic  alfabet  in  so  far  aa  "  one  sound  for  feach  caracter  "  ia 
con9ernd,  altho  it  vjolats  thfe  third  law  ef  Latham  in  having 
mor  than  one  caracter  for  thfe  sam  sound.  Yet,  fevn  with  this, 
wfe  fjnd  thfe  following  advantagea  in  thfe  system,  which  ia  still  in 
lis  with  us  after  ten  yfeara  :  — 

1.  Gain  in  tjm  —  a  saving  of  one  yfear  out  ef  thfe  thrfe  yfeara 
iiaiially  eccupjd  in  learning  to  call  off  feaay  worda  at  sjght. 

2.  Distinct  articulation,  thfe  removal  ef  foreign  accent  and  ef 
local  and  peculiar  intonationa. 

3.  Thfe  development  of  logical  power  of  mjnd  in  thfe  pupil, 
life  can  safly  bfe  taught  to  analja  a  word  into  its  sounda  and  to 
find  thfe  lettera  repreaenting  mem,  wheraa,  with  thfe  ordinary 
orthografy  it  ia  an  insult  to  hia  rfeaaon  to  assiir  him  that  a 
sound  ia  repreaented  by  any  particular  letter.  Henc,  analyti- 
cal power  ia  traind  instead  ef  infer  memory,  from  thfe  day  of 
hia  entranc  into  thfe  scool  —  and  analytical  power  ia  thfe  basis 
ef  all  thinking  activity. 

Aa  to  thfe  popular  dread  which  lja  under  thfe  propoad  chan^j 
ef  orthografy,  thfe  introduction  ef  a  new  languag,  ther  would 
not  bfe  so  much  differenc  betwfeen  fonetic  print  and  that  ordi- 
narily iiad  now  aa  ther  ia  betwfeen  thfe  English  iiad  now,  and  that 
ef  Spenser,  and  wfe  can  rfead  him  without  much  difficulty. 

All  foreign  noma,  e.  g.,  gfeografical  nams,  wud  then  bfe  feaaily 
rediict  to  a  correct  pronunciation,  and  missionaria  could  feaaily 
rediic  unwritn  languag  ea  to  writing,  a  thing  which  haa  bfeen 
trjd  with  a  fonetic  alfabet  with  eminent  succes. 

Thfe  disiis  ef  sjlent  lettera  will  redtic  thfe  bulk  of  books  one- 
tenth  part,  and  sav  in  thfe  jtem  ef  books  milliona  ef  dollars  per 
annum. 

Thfe  English  languag,  bfeing  an  eclectic  —  *.  e.,  having  choan 
thfe  strongest  and  best  parts  ef  other  languag  ea  —  ia  morover 
thfe  simplest  in  grammatical  construction  of  any  known.  Prof. 
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Grimm,  the  eminent  German  filelogist,  remarks;  "Although 
the  French  languag  hag  fer  centurig  been  the  common  languag 
of  Europ  *in  a  diplomatic  and  social  sens,  yet  it  hag  never 
©btaind  a  firm  footing  in  larg  tracts  of  country  beyond  Europ. 

"  £>n  the  other  hand,  English  may  be  considerd  the  languor)  of 
the  world  out  of  Europ,  and  this  idiom  (which,  by  a  bold  mix- 
tiir  of  Gothic  and  Roman  elements,  and  by  a  fiigion  of  their 
grammatical  formg,  which  this  renderd  necessary)  hag  attoind 
an  incomparabl  degre  of  fluency,  and  appearg  destind  by 
natiir  mor  than  any  other  that  exists  to  becom  the  world'g  lan- 
guocj.  Did  not  a  whimgical,  antiquated  orthografy  stand  in 
the  way,  the  universality  of  this  laijguag  would  be  still  mor  evi- 
dent, and  we  other  Europeang  may  esteem  ourselvg  fortiinat 
that  the  English  notion  hag  not  mod  this  discovery." 

The  German  languag,  so  well  adapted  to  express  metaphygical 
thought,  and  mod  so  miigical  by  a  Goethe,  still  ig  lost  in 
diversity  of  dialect,  and  can  never  becom  a  universally  adopted 
languag,  and  scarcly  evn  a  national  languag. 

Then  the  number  of  intelligent  persong  that  one  wrjtg  to  ig 
a  consideration.  Ag  the  Danish  poet  Oehlenschlaeger  cem- 
plaing  that  who  wr|tg  in  Danish  wrjtg  to  two  hundred  readerg. 
"  In  Germany,"  sayg  Emerson,  "  ther  ig  one  speech  for  the 
learned  and  another  for  the  masseg  to  that  extent  that  it  ig  said  no 
sentiment  or  frag  from  the  works  of  any  great  German  author 
ig  ever  heard  among  the  lower  classeg ;  but  the  Eijglish  languag 
ig  at  the  sam  tjm  the  languag  of  the  nobl  and  the  serf,  the  rich 
and  the  poor." 

Their  languag  seemg  to  be  drawn  from  the  Bjbl,  the  common 
law,  and  the  works  of  Shaksper,  Bacon,  Milton,  Pope,  Young, 
Cowper,  Burng,  and  Scott.  The  Abbe  Sicard  sayg  :  f)f  all  lan- 
guag eg,  the  English  ig  the  most  simpl,  the  most  rational,  and 
the  most  natural  in  its  construction.  Theg  peciiliaritig  giv  it  a 
filosofical  caracter,  and,  ag  its  termg  ar  strong,  expressiv,  and 
copioug,  no  languag  seemg  better  calculated  to  facilitat  the 
intercours  of  mankjnd  ag  a  universal  medium  of  communica- 
tion." 

But  the  question  of  a  universal  languag  ig  for  us  an  jell  one. 
The  era  of  cegmopolitan  cultiir  will  gradually  reduc  all  languag  eg 
to  one,  not  by  excliigion,  but  by  incliigion.  Q  well-educated 
man  fjndg  help  in  expressing  himself  by  wordg  and  idiomg  from 
a  varjety  of  laijguageg.  For  each  languag  hag  its  special  apti- 
tiidg  of  expression  —  the  totality  of  thought,  ag  it  wer,  cut  up 
into  pieceg  by  languag,  each  piec  being  a  word  or  an  idiom. 
No  two  languag  eg  hav  coverd  exactly  the  sam  conceptiong  of 
thought  by  singl  wordg.    What  the  German  expresseg  by  the 
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word  "  von  99  wb  hav  to  express  by  "  from "  and  '  by."  "  Ziveck  91 
wb  express  by  "end  and  aim,"  and  by  "final  caus."  Som- 
timg  wb  find  a  word  in  one  languag  which  has  no  equivalent 
expression  in  another,  for  thb  reasn  that  it  has  net  bben  thought 
by  the  writers  of  that  languag.  Somtjms,  too,  a  word  in  one 
languag  covers  thb  proving  ef  a  portion  ef  several  others  in 
another  languag. 

Henc  thb  man  ef  general  cultiir  f|nds  lis  for  all  languages. 

Ther  ar  thrb  or  four  objections  urgd  against  the  fonetic  mov- 
ment,  which  wb  wil  consider  befor  we.  clos. 

The  first  is,  that  if  thb  fonetic  alfabet  wer  adopted,  all  books 
now  printed  would  be  valiiless  and  illegibl.  Wb  hav  already 
anticipated  this  argument  by  asserting  that  ther  is  less  differ- 
enc  between  fonetic  and  Romanic  now  than  ther  is  between  the 
Rgmanic  of  now  and  that  of  Spenser. 

The  second  objection  urgd  is  this  : 

Thos  who  read  now  would  hav  thb  troubl  ef  learning  over 
agen.  To  this  I  reply,  that  it  dos  not  tak  ten  miniits  to  read 
thb  fonetic  system  proposd  if  one  can  already  read  Romanic. 
It  is  objected  that  wb  cannot  distinguish  between  such  words  as 
"  due,"  dew;  "  ale,"  ail ;  "  awl,"  all;  "  bade,"  bad,  etc.  ;  but 
wb  f|nd  no  difficulty  in  conversation  in  distinguishing  them  by 
the  context,  and  wb  rarly  should  hav  mor  difficulty  in  reading 
them;  whil  another  class  of  words,  such  as  read,  present  tens, 
and  read,  past  tens ;  row,  and  row  (with  an  oar)  will  be  re- 
lievd  of  their  present  ambiguity. 

Ther  is  another  objection  brought  against  the  fonetic  system, 
viz.  :  That  it  would  so  obsciir  thb  etymologis  of  words  as  to 
render  it  impossibl  to  distinguish  them  from  thb  words  speld 
fonetically.  But  thb  great  filologists  depend  upon  fonetic  anal- 
ysis in  their  profound  investigations  into  thb  primitiv  stat  ef  a 
languag  ;  and  thb  filelogist  knows  that  it  would  be  of  exceeding 
valii  to  know  that  a  nation  iisd  a  fonetic  alfabet ;  for  then  one 
could  immbdiatly  determin  thb  pronunciation  which  gets  lest  as 
thb  nation  changes. 

If  a  fonetic  basis  had  always  bben  iisd,  wb  could  tell  now 
exactly  how  Shakspbr  pronounct  his  living  words,  or  how 
Chaucer  read  his  "  Canterbury  Tales." 

But  suppos  wb  could  not  determin  the  etymology  as  well  as 
befor?  Qr  wb  to  consiim  fjv  years  in  the  lif  of  every  youth 
just  to  mak  it  easier  for  one  scolar  in  a  thousand  men  (ther  ar 
hardly  so  many  as  that,  bvn),  to  sav  him  the  troubl  of  consult- 
ing his  copy  of  a  dictionary?  But  ther  is  no  basis  of  argument 
her,  for  fonotypy  restors  and  reveals  thrb  analog  is  of  languag 
wher  it  ebsciirs  one.    Dr.  Eranklin,  in  17G7,  favord  thb  |dba  ef 
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a  fonetic  alfabet,  and  answerd  all  thfe  objectiona  very  plainly  in 
a  letter  to  Miss  Stfevensen.    Hfe  saya  :  — 

"Thfe  objecshun  yu  mak  tu  rectifying  aur  alfabet,  1  that  it 
wil  bfe  atendedwith  incenvfeniencia  and  dificultia,'  ia  a  nachural 
won,  fer  it  elwaa  ecura  hwen  a  refermeshun  ia  propoad,  whethur 
in  religun,  guvernment,  er  lea,  fevn  daun  tu  roda  and  hwfel 
carigea. 

"  Thfe  tru  cweschun,  then,  ia  net  hwethur  ther  wil  bfe  no  difi- 
cultia er  incenvfeniencia, -but  hwethur  thfe  dificultia  me  net  bfe 
surmounted,  and  hwethur  thfe  cenvfeniencia  wil  net,  en  thfe  hoi, 
bfe  gratur  than  thfe  incenvfeniencia.  In  mis  cas  thfe  dificultia 
ar  onli  in  thfe  begining  ef  thfe  practic.  Hwen  the  or  wunc 
overcum,  tiife  advantegea  ar  lasting.  Tu  fethur  yu  er  mfe,  hu 
spel  wel  in  thfe  preaent  mod,  I  imagin  thfe  dificulti  ef  chenging 
that  mod  fer  thfe  nii  ia  net  so  grot  but  that  wfe  mjt  perfectli 
get  ovur  it  in  a  wfek's  rating.  Aa  tu  thoa  hu  du  net  spel  wel, 
if  thfe  tu  dificultia  ar  cempard, — viz.,  that  ef  tfeching  them 
thfe  nii  alfabet,  and  thfe  nii  speling  acerding  tu  it — I  am 
confident  thfe  later  wud  bfe  far  thfe  best.  The  nachurali  fel 
intu  thfe  nii  method  elredi  aa  much  aa  thfe  impurfecshuna  ef 
ther  alfabet  wil  admit  ef ;  ther  preaent  bad  speling  ia  onli  bad 
becea  contrary  tu  preaent  bad  rula ;  undur  nii  rule  it  wud  bfe 
gud.  Thfe  dificulti  ef  lurning  tu  spel  wel  in  thfe  old  we  ia 
so  gret  that  fii  aten  it,  thauaanda  and  thauaanda  rjting  en  tu 
old,  old  eg  without  evur  bfeing  ebl  tu  acqujr  it." 

Thfe  origin  ef  thfe  preaent  Association  ia  du  to  that  respectabl 
body,  thfe  American  Philological  Association. 

Net  willing  to  recommend  and  support  such  swfeeping  chengea 
aa  thfe  foneticiana  ef  thirty  yfeara  ago  recommended  and  sup- 
ported to  no  purpos,  they  hav  adopted  a  report  setting  forth  cer- 
tain sljght  medificationa,  which  may  bfe  adopted  without  incur- 
ring any  ef  thfe  objectiona  uaiially-mad,  whjl  they  cover  all  ef  thfe 
essential  advantegea. 

Thfe  cemmittfe  to  whom  waa  intrusted  thfe  selection  and 
recemmendationa  ef  medificetiona  in  lettera  and  erthegrafy 
consisted  ef  Messrs.  F.  A.  March  (one  ef  thfe  lfeading  Anglo- 
Saxon  scelara  ef  thfe  world  today,  who  haa  appljd  Bopp's  method 
and  principle  to  our  parent  tung),  W.  D.  Whitney  (well  known 
in  both  hemisffera  aa  thfe  great  cemparativ  filelogist  and  San- 
skrit scolar),  and  S.  S.  Haldeman  (long  distigguisht  aa  cem- 
parativ filelogist  and  investigator  ef  our  Indian  larjguegea). 

Whjl,  in  our  discussiona  hfer  wfe  shall  profit  most  by  thfe  prea- 
entation  ef  original  systems  ef  rfeaching  a  fonetic  alfabet  (fer 
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wfe  hav  with  ua  thfe  authors  ef  two  noteworthy  attempts  to  reach 
this  basis),  it  ia  clear,  aa  a  principl,  that  no  success  will  accrii 
to  our  movment  until  ther  ia  unity  and  harmony  among  our 
spelling  reformera  aa  to  just  what  steps  or  to  bfe  tekn  first. 
Ther  must  bfe  a  sacrifjc  of  individual  viewa  in  order  to  achiev 
one  solid  success.  It  ia  very  certain,  too,  that  thfe  first  step 
must  bfe  a  short  and  feaay  one.  When  wfe  hav  succeeded  one 
in  getting  a  singl  modification  adopted,  thfe  \c  ia  brokn,  and 
die  remaining  steps  to  a  fonetic  alfabet  or  feaay  enough. 

Within  thfe  last  century  thfe  Spanish  and  thfe  Nerherlandera 
hav  alterd  their  orthografy,  thfe  former  rfeaching  a  fonetic  basis 
by  their  modification . 

Now  that  our  filelogists  hav  started  this  question,  our  colleg'ea 
and  iiniversitia  will  follow  thfe  lfead,  and  it  certainly  will  not  bfe 
impossibl  for  thfe  higher  institutiona  ef  education  in  this  country 
to  modify  our  orthografy  within  a  few  yfeara. 


Mr.  T.  Vickrey  read  an  address  upon  14  An  improvd  English 
Alfabet,"  in  which  life  set  forth  thfe  principle  ef  thfe  Reports  on 
that  subject  by  thfe  committfea  of  thfe  American  Philological 
and  thfe  Spelling  Reform  Association,  and  illustrated  them  by 
an  alfabet  ef  hia  own  invention,  in  harmony  with  tiifea  principle. 
Hia  caractera  reaembl  thoa  recommended  by  thfe  committfea  in 
all  essential  particiilara,  but  ar  mor  ingenious  and  elaborat,  so 
that,  although  thfe  differenc  ia  not  very  markt  in  many  ef  thfe 
caractera,  thfe  effect  ef  a  paragraf  ia  qujt  unljk.  Thfe  alfabet 
haa  bfeen  printed  in  thfe  Journal  ef  Education  and  the  St.  Louis 
newapapera.  It  waa  referd  to  in  our  October  Bulletin.  Mr.  J. 
S.  Stfephenson  preaented  a  paper  en  "  Q  Diacritical  Modifi- 
cation ef  thfe  Old  Alfabet,"  which  attracted  favorabl  attention. 

Thfe  last  session  was  devoted  mostly  to  a  discussion  ef  thfe 
best  cours  to  introdiic  improvd  spelling.  Mr.  Longley,  ef 
Cincinnati  mad  an  address  on  that  subject.  Thfe  only  ffeaaibl 
plan,  hfe  thought,  ia  to  spend  money,  publish  works  in  thfe 
alfabet,  and  scatter  them  about  thfe  land.  An  energetic  pub- 
lisher, with  feven  but  littl  money,  can  do  mor  in  molding  thfe 
language  than  theoretic  associationa,  or  than  Congress.  Hfe 
thought  the  Americana  should  adopt  Isaac  Pitman'a  system. 
This  led  to  a  general  expression  ef  opinion,  and  to  extended 
remarks  by  Mr.  Vickroy  and  Mr.  Harris  in  favor  ef  following 
thfe  lfead  of  44  thfe  formost  filelogists  and  scolara  ef  thfe  United 
Stats ;  "  and,  finally,  thfe  following  reaoliition  waa  past  almost 
unanimously  :  — 

"Reaelvd,  that  this  convention  indorsee  thfe  plan  of  spelling 
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reform  recommended  by  thfe  American  Philological  Association 
and  thfe  National  Spelling  Reform  Association." 

Thfe  Convention  fjnally  formed  itself  into  a  permanent 
Branch  of  thfe  Spelling  Reform  Association,  which  will  hold 
monthly  mfeetingg. 

Phis  Convention  wag  introdiict  by  articls  in  thfe  lfeading 
journals  of  St.  Louis,  giving  thfe  history  and  purpos  of  thfe 
Association.  Thfe  addresses  wer  printed  in  full,  and  thfe  dis- 
cussions reported  at  length.  Ther  wag  a  good  general  atten- 
dant and  ljvly  interest.  Ther  ig  every  promis  of  grat  thingg 
from  St.  Louis. 


Thfe  American  Philological  Association  hav  issiid  "  Thfe  Pro- 
cfeedingg  "  of  thfe  Jiily  mfeeting,  containing  thfe  report  of  thfe 
Committfe  on  New  Spellingg,"  which  wag  givn  in  full  in  our 
Jiily  Bulletin ;  also  an  abstract  of  President  Haldeman'g  Ad- 
dress and  a  paper  on  "  Assibilation,"  by  Mr  Wjghtman.  Thfe 
Association  hav  had  two  fonts  of  thfe  nfew  typs  cut  to  match  thos 
iisd  in  thfe  "  Procfeedingg  "  and  in  "  Thfe  Transactions,"  and 
papers  wil  bfe  printed  in  both  in  any  spelling  which  authors  of 
feach  may  adopt  in  harmony  with  thfe  reportg. 

Mr.  O.  C.  Blackmer,  of  Chicago,  hag  printed  a  very  nfeat 
edition  of  thfe  Reports  of  thfe  Philological  Association^  Com- 
mittfe, with  explanation  of  thfe  nfew  letterg  in  print  and  script, 
and  illustration  of  their  lis,  making  four  pages. 

"  Thfe  Little  Folks  "  gos  steadily  forward.  Thfe  numbers  for 
November,  December,  and  January  iig  e,  u,  j,  o,  a,  a,  9,  it, 
and  g. 


ENGLAND. 

Deputations  from  the  London  School  Board  and  131  other 
Boards  and  thfe  Society  of  drts,  waited  on  thfe  Lord  President 
of  thfe  Council,  Jan.  18,  according  to  thfe  plan  descqbd  in  our 
October  Bulletin,  to  urg  thfe  Government  to  appoint  a  Royal 
Commission  to  inqujr  into  the  reform  of  English  spelling  in 
thfe  interests  of  education.  They  wer  introdiict  by  Sir  Charles 
Rfeed,  chairman  of  thfe  London  Board,  who  stated  briefly  who 
they  wer  and  what  they  wanted, — a  commission  of  inqujry,  net 
thfe  adoption  of  any  system. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  thfe  progress  of  children  in  England 
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cempard  unfavorably  with  tiiat  made  in  other  count  ris,  and 
this  life  ascqbd  to  thfe  irregiilaritia  of  our  spelling. 

Dr.  R.  Morris,  former  president  of  thfe  Philological  Society, 
read  resolution  a  of  thfe  Society  of  Qrts.  "  1.  That  as  thfe  length 
of  tjm  now  found  necessary  to  teach  children  in  elementary 
scoola  to  rfead  and  wrjt  thfe  English  languag  with  feaa  and  cor- 
rectness, ia  attribiitabl  in  a  great  measiir  to  thfe  dimcultis  of 
thfe  present  mod  of  spelling,  it  ia  advjaabl  for  thfe  promotion  of 
education  that  som  chancj  should  bfe  effected  in  order  to  remedy 
thfe  fevil.  2.  That,  aa  much  of  thfe  current  spelling  of  English 
ia  at  varianc  both  with  etymology  and  pronunciation,  ther  ia 
further  rfeaaon  why  a  thurough  reviaion  should  bfe  effected. 
3.  That,  aa  no  chancj  would  bfe  effectual,  unless  thfe  amended 
spelling  wer  accepted  by  scool  inspectora,  civil-servic  examina- 
tions, and  public  departments,  sjd  by  sjd  with  thfe  present 
spelling,  thfe  assistanc  of  government  will  bfe  requjrd." 

Dr.  Angus  and  Mr.  Rathbone,  M.P.,  for  Liverpool,  Mr. 
Richard,  M.P.,  for  thfe  Welch  scools,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis, 
F.R.S.,  further  urgd  similar  topics. 

Thfe  Lord  President,  thfe  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon,  in 
his  reply,  spok  very  emfatically  of  thfeimpertanc  of  thfe  subject. 
"Itis  of  such  vast  importanc  and  so  larg  extent,"  life  said,  "that 
it  would  not  bfe  dealt  with  in  any  satisfactory  way  other  than 
by  die  Crown  being  adv^sd  to  issii  a  commission  to  inqu|r  into 
thfe  matter."  Hfe  mad  no  promises,  but  wfe  may  now  surly  an- 
nounc  that  thfe  question  of  spelling  reform  is  fairly  enrold 
among  thfe  great  questions  of  social  scjenc  in  the  m|nds  of  thfe 
statesmen  and  filesofers  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis  read  a  paper  on  "  Orthografy  in  relation  to 
Etymology  and  Literatiir,"  befor  thfe  Celleg  of  Preceptors,  £>ct. 
17.  It  was  printed  in  thfe  "  Educational  T|mes,"  Dec.  1,  1877, 
and  in  a  pamflet,  which  may  bfe  had  for  6d.  It  is  a  thurough 
exposition  of  thfe  whol  matter,  in  a  w^d  rang  of  languages,  thfe 
English  first  and  formost.  All  readers  about  spelling  reform 
should  send  for  it  to  Melvil  Dewey,  Box  260,  Boston. 
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ALFCLBET  OF  THI 
SPELLING  REFORM  ASSOgiQTION. 
Imitation  in  Common  Typs. 
Letters  uncliangd:    a  (fat,  fare),  b,  c  =  k  =  q,  ch 
(dhurdh),  d,  e  (met),  f=ph,  g  (go),  h,  i  (it),  j  (jet, 
jem  =  gem),  1,  m,  n,  ng  (sing),  o  (no),  p,  r,  s  (so), 
sh  (slie),  t,  th  (thin,  author,  pith),  u  (full,  rule),  v,  w 
(wet),  x,  y  (yet),  z,  zh  (azhure=azliur). 

New  Letters. 
Lower  case.  Capitals, 

a,  (arm),  cut  d  or  q,  arm.  Q,  invert  D,  Qrm. 

a,  (able),  invert  a,  rble.  6,  ligature,  Able. 

fe,  (me),  cut  and  invert  a,  mr.  I,  cut  E,  Ira. 

jmai,  (l^on),  invert  i,  lion.  I,  cut  H,  Iron, 

e,  (not,  or),  invert  e,  nat,  ar.  O,  invert  Q, 

H  or  ii=yu,  iu  (unit,  music),  invert  tT,  cut  Q,  iojnit;  or 
h,  qnit,  mqsic;  or  (is  yu  Yunit. 
and  iu,  yunit,  miusic. 

u  (but,  burn),  cut  u,  but,  burn.  Urn. 

dh,  th,  (then,  other,  with),  cut  f,  03,  cut  T,  Then, 
fhen,  ofher,  wifh. 

Dire  following,  containing  all  the  English  sounds,  is 
printed  with  common  typs  prepard  as  abuv.  It  is  in  pur 
fonetic  spelling  according  to  Webster's  pronunciation: 

Bi  fhr  fonetic  alfabet  a  child  mu  bp  tot  fhr  art  av 
rrding,  nat  flqentli  but  wel,  both  in  fonetic  and  in 
ordineri  bucs,  in  thrr  munths — ai,  afn  in  twenti  aurz 
av  thuro  instrucshun; — a  tasc  hwich  iz  rarli  acam- 
plisht  in  thrr  yrrz  av  tail  bi  fhr  old  alfabet.  Hwat 
falhur  ar  trchur  wil  not  gladli  hrl  and  urnestli  wurc 
far  fhis  grut  bun  tu  edqcrshun, —  fhis  pauurful 
mashrn  far  fhr  difqzhun  av  nalej. 
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Censonants. 


fricativg. 


N   cc  <X3  +3 


be  o 


<"rt  o3  'tis  ^  '"O  ^  r& 
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No.  5.  APEIL,  1878. 


New  Letters.  — a,  ask,  far;  a,  potato;  9  (s),  sent;  fe,  me; 
cj  (j),  gem;  j,  ljon;  0,  net,  ner ;  3  (z),hia;  m,  me;  ii,  music, 
unit;  u,  but,  burn.  Thfes  letters  ar  iisd  fer  old  which  ar  ]jk 
them  in  ferm  ;  spent  e  fjnal  and  in  inflections  is  drept.  Preper 
nams  and  a  few  other  words  receiv  special  treatment.  Sfe  Jiily 
Bulletin. 

THE  APEIL  MEETING. 

32  Hawley  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

a  general  invitation  was  givn  to  the  members  ef  the  Associ- 
ation to  assembl  er  report  at  the  quarterly  infecting  ef  the  Ex- 
eciitiv  Committe,  but  as  no  special  business  er  spisech-making 
was  announct,  ther  was  no  great  assembled,  and  thos  who  met 
past  the  t|m  in  cenferenc  and  congratulations  upen  the  work 
ef  the  past  year  and  the  general  outlook. 

The  last  quarterly  period  has  been  markt  by  special  activity 
in  the  press  and  in  leg'islativ  action.  New  periodicals  in  the 
interest  ef  the  reform  hav  been  begun  by  Mrs.  E.  B.  Burns 
New  York,  and  Mr.  A.  Lengley,  St.  Louis;  spelling  reform 
departments  hav  been  newly  announct  in  the  New-England 
Journal  ef  Education"  and  the  "Educational  Weekly  ef 
Chicago;  important  new  books  by  Mr.  Sweet,  President  ef  the 
Philological  Socjety  ef  London,  and  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  hav 
been  publisht  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  and  many  articls  hav  ap- 
peard  in  the  magazens,  the  most  important  ef  which  ar  men- 
tiond  in  the  summary  ef  Spelling  Reform  Literatur. 


"  Ihfe  Little  Folks"  hag  been  keeping  rjght  en.  In  thfe 
February  number  it  introdiict  ligatiirs  ef  thfe  h-djgrafs  (sh,  ch, 
th,  th)  as  recommended  by  thfe  Philological  Association,  and 
adopted  by  thfe  Spelling  Reform  Association.  W  fe  hav  but  one 
(th)  in  thfe  "  Bulletin,"  our  poverty  and  not  our  will  consent- 
ing. In  March  wer  introdiict  s  and  fe,  and  in  April  thfe  ligatiir 
ng  and  capital  Dh,  neither  of  which  yet  has  bfeen  cut  for  our 
"  Bulletin."  It  now  announces  that  it  contains  all  thfe  new 
letters,  and  claims  that  they  embarrass  no  one,  but  assist  in 
pronunciation.  If  this  claim  shall  prov  to  bfe  well  founded, 
wfe  sfe  thfe  beginning  of  thfe  end  ef  thfe  old  spelling.  I  hfe  pub- 
lishers hav  had  an  advertisment  printed  with  thfe  new  typs  in- 
serted in  several  newspapers.  I  hey  dispos  of  larg  amounts  ef 
spelling  reform  stationery. 

Thfe  Legislatiir  ef  Wisconsin  has  appointed  W.  C.  Whit- 
ford,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction;  ]J.  E.  Davis,  of  Dane  county; 
George  H.  Paul,  of  Milwaukfe;  George  S.  Albfe,  ef  Winnebago 
county  ;  and  John  B.  Quimby,  of  Sauk  county,  a  commission 
"  to  inqujr  and  determin  whether  any  ef  thfeproposd  reforms  in 
English  orthografy  now  under  consideration  by  leg'islativ  bodis, 
or  practict  in  any  ef  thfe  public  scools,  or  commended  and  ap- 
provd  by  associations  ef  scolars  and  expferiencd  tfeachers  in 
mis  country  or  Eu§ope,  can  be  properly  and  expeditiously 
adopted,  or  omerwjs  encouragd  and  promoted  in  thfe  public 
scools,  as  in  thfe  publication  ef  thfe  official  documents  ef  this 
Stat,  or  otherwjs." 

In  March,  concurrent  resolutions  past  both  houses  of  thfe 
Pennsylvania  legislatiir  authorising  thfe  Governor  to  appoint  a 
commission  ef  six  competent  persons  to  report  upon  an  amend- 
ed or Ihegrafy  for  thfe  public  documents.  No  opposition,  and 
somgood  remarks  from  Senators  Fisher  and  Allen. 

March  6,  Senator  B.  M.  Haines  introdiict  a  similar  resolu- 
tion into  thfe  Senat  ef  Iowa,  which  past  without  opposition, 
but  too  lat  for  thfe  other  hous. 

Senator  W.  W.  Fowler,  chairman  ef  thfe  Connecticut  Legisla- 
te Commission,  which  consists  further  ef  Profs.  Whitney  and 
Trumbull  ef  Yale,  Hart  ef  Trinity,  and  Van  Benshoten  ef 
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Wesleyan  University,  with  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Secretary  ef 
Education,  ia  preparing  a  veliim  en  thfe  subject  fer  publication 
in  advanc  ef  tiie  next  session  of  thfe  legislatiir. 

Next  winter  many  mor  of  thfe  Stats  should  bfe  movd  to  action. 
So  should  Congress  ;  and  to  that  end  memorials  hav  bfeen  pre- 
pard,  and  should  bfe  wjdly  signed  tiiis  summer  by  teachers  at 
their  conventions,  and  by  all  friends  of  thfe  reform.  Send  to 
«=»  thfe  Secretary,  or  to  Mr.  Blackmer  at  147  Fifth  avenue,  Chicago, 
for  printed  copia. 

ENGLAND. 

What  with  thfe  Pope  and  thfe  strikers  and  thfe  Jew  and  thfe 
Russians,  Her  Majesty's  Government  haa  net  had  1jm  to  ap- 
point any  Spelling  Commission,  but  thfe  scolars  in  their  way, 
and  Mr.  Pitman  in  his,  hav  bfeen  pressing  en.  Wfe  hav  spokn 
of  som  of  thfeir  publications.  Mr.  Ellis  and  thfe  Djalect  So- 
ciety or  very  busy.  Mr.  Skfeat  haa  bfeen  elected  Professor  ef 
Anglo-Saxon  at  Cambridge,  and  premisea  a  facsimile  edition 
ef  Beowulf.  English  studiea  of  mis  kjnd  mean,  among  other 
things,  scientific  reform  of  modern  spelling. 


GERMANY. 

Thfe  Cenferenc  under  Government  auspicea,  in  1876,  Was  a 
very  m|ld  affair.  I  hey  wer  for  doing  littl  but  dropping  a  few 
sjient  letters,  writing  i  regularly  fer  y  (except  in  words  from 
the  Grfeek!),/forp/i  (except,  agen,  worda  from  Grfeek!).  I  hey 
mad  lists  ef  worda  ef  varying  spelling,  and  trjd  to  agrfe  en 
diem,  and  in  general  wer  wonderfully  cautious.  I  her  ar, 
however,  som  Germans  who  favor  mor  radical  reform.  I  hey 
hav  ferrnd  an  association,  with  its  headquarters  at  Wies- 
baden, Dr.  F.  W.  Fricke,  Hon.  Secretary,  and  issii  a  paper 
namd  "  Reform,"  publisht  by  J.  Kuhtmaun,  in  Bremen,  ef 
which  they  premis  eight  to  ten  numbers  yfearly,  for  two  marks 
(about  50  cents).  In  thfe  number  for  February,  1878,  they 
announc  that  they  hav  now  perfected  thfe  German  alfubet,  ac- 
cording to  thfe  jdfeal,  "for  feach  sound  one  sign."  i  hey  iia 
Roman  typs.  *  he  two  facts  about  it  most  interesting  to  us 
ar  (1),  i t  agrfea  with  us  in  naturalizing  in  Roman  typ  thfe  old 
Grfeek,  Italian,  and  German  form  ef  thfe  first  letter, — L  e.,  a  ; 
(2)  it  iiaea  thfe  sam  caracter  for  thfe  long  and  short  sound  of 
feach  vowel,  distinguishing  thfe  long  by  a  macron,  aa  wfe  do. 
Thfe  Government  Cenferenc  also  handled  mis  subject  with 
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great  car.  The  current  spelling  lias  thrfe  ways  ef  denoting  a 
leng  vowel:  by  doubling  it,  wrjting  h  after  it,  writing  e  with  it. 
The  Cenferenc  agrfed  to  abolish  all  thES,  and  wrjt  the  simpl 
letter,  except  (the  Germans  always  hav  a  body  ef  exceptions) 
when  thfe  additional  letter  is  organic,  er  necessary  to  distin- 
guish thfe  word  from  another.  It  requjrs  som  reflection  for 
an  American  reformer  to  apprfecjet  thfe  economy  and  cenvfen- 
ienc  of  this  notation. 


Thfe  following  ia  printed  from  thfe  original  plata.  It  waa 
accompanid  by  a  not  which  explains  the  spelling:  — 

"  In  thfe  abov  report  of  Prof.  March's  address,  new,  er 
rather  medifid,  letters  hav  been  introdiir;t  as  follows  :  — 
a  for  sound  in  mate,  late,  etc.    o  for  sound  in  order,  on,  etc. 
a  "       "     "  are,  ash,  etc.       u  "      "      "  but,  burn,  etc. 
|  "       "     "  fine,  pine,  etc.      q  "      "      ' i  use,  culture,  etc. 

Thfe  fact  that  thfe  address  was  printed  without  thfe  personal 
supervision  of  thfe  author,  and  by  printers  unfamiliar  with  thfe 
plan  proposd  will  account  for  any  errors  in  thfe  lis  of  thfe  new 
letters." 

The  Reform  of  English  Spelling. 

The  Opening  Address  before  the  "  International  Convention  for  the  Amendment 
of  the  English  Orthography,"  at  Philadelphia,  Aug.  15,  by  Prof.  F.  A.  March, 
LL.D.,  of  Lafayette  College.    (A  special  report  lor  The  New- England.) 

Scholars  are  apt  to  think  erf  wrjting  as  record,  and  forget 
that  it  is  machinery  to  make  knerwledge  and  culture.  Thay 
brood  over  the  record,  and  forget  to  improve  the  machinery. 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  invention  erf  the  century  does  as 
much  far  the  race  as  would  the  invention  and  adaption  erf  a 
good  system  erf  spelling  our  language.  The  difference  between 
a  family  who  can  read  and  one  who  can  nert,  is  vastly  more 
important  than  the  difference  between  a  family  that  i[ses  rail- 
roads and  telegraphs,  and  one  that  does  nert.  Our  wretched 
spelling  makes  millions  erf  illiterates.  Three  years  are  spent 
in  our  prjmary  schools  in  learning  to  read  and  spell  a  little. 
The  German  advances  as  far  in  a  twelvemonth.  A  large  frac- 
tion erf  the  school  tjme  erf  the  millions  is  thus  stolen  from  use- 
ful studies,  and  devoted  to  most  painful  drudgery.    The  chjld 


should  have  its  reason  awakened  by  order,  fitness,  law,  in  the 
objects  it  is  first  made  to  study.  But  woe  to  the  child  who 
tr^es  to  i[se  reason  in  spelling  English.  The  whole  thing  is 
confounding,  stupefying,  and  perverting;  it  makes  great  num- 
bers of  children  hate  the  sjght  of  a  book  forever,  and  reluct 
from  all  learning. 

And  it  has  been  competed  that  $15,000,000  are  squandered 
every  year  in  this  sort  erf  teaching,  and  $3,000,000  more  every 
year  in  garnishing  books  and  papers  with  sjlent  letters.  There 
are  reported  to  the  takers  erf  our  last  census  5,500,000  illiter- 
ates. One-half,  at  least,  erf  those  who  report  themselves  able 
to  read,  can  net  read  well  enough  to  get  much  good  from  it. 
Good  spelling  would  increase  by  millions  the  number  erf  easy 
readers,  and  by  millions  more  the  number  erf  those  fond  erf 
knonvledge.  Moral  degeneracy  waits  ern  ignorance.  Chris- 
tianity has  not  half  her  strength  where  she  can  not  q,se  the 
press.    We  erught,  then,  to  improve  our  spelling. 

ORTHOGRAPHY  NOT  ORTHOEPY. 

Our  erbject  is  orthography,  not  orthoepy ;  we  have  to  do 
with  writing,  no-t  pronunciation.  It  is  erften  hard  to  tell 
what  is  the  prevailing  pronunciation  erf  a  word  ;  but  that  is  the 
business  erf  the  orthoepist.  Our  office  is  to  decide  how  to  rep- 
resent this  pronunciation  by  visible  signs. 

AN  IDEAL  ALPHABET. 

The  essential  idea  erf  an  alphabet  is  that  each  elementary 
sound  shall  have  its  own  sign,  and  each  sign  its  own  sound. 
There  are  incidental  qualities,  such  as  simplicity  and  beauty, 
analogies  of  resemblance,  and  historical  significance.  But  none 
erf  the  incidental  qualities  must  be  pressed  so  far  as  to  interfere 
with  the  essential  purpose  erf  the  alphabet,  the  convenient 
communication  erf  thought  by  signs  of  sounds.  The  perfect 
alphabet  will  not  record  etymology  and  history,  to  the  neglect 
of  current  sounds.  The  pcrpiilar  standard  alphabet  of  a  great 
nation  must  be  severely  simple.  It  can  not  admit  signs  for 
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the  ever-varying  glides  and  finishes  and  colorings  ef  fashion- 
able ar  vulgar  articulation,  or  even  the  more  stable  and  general 
colorings  produced  by  adjacent  letters,  unless  they  win  signifi- 
cance. Alphabetic  writing  is  a  growth  frerm  picture-writing, 
never  much  influenced  by  ideas ;  and  spoken  language  is 
always  running  away  fram  the  written. 

CHANGES  IN  SPOKEN  LANGUAGE. 

1.  By  changes  in  the  pronunciation  ef  single  words.  The 
letters  erf  unaccented  syllables  weaken  and  drern  ;  that  brings 
together  letters  which  are  hard  to  pronounce  together,  and 
one  of  them  changes  :  '  Carolina  '  tends  to  become  i  Caruljna, 
and  then  '  Culjna,'  '  Culjny,'  and  1  Cliny.' 

2.  By  changes  of  the  elementary  sounds.  It  becomes  the 
fashion  to  utter  some  sound  with  a  closer,  err  a  more  open 
utterance,  or  with  a  finish.  Such  changes  often  go  an  until  a 
new  sound  is  established,  err  the  changing  sound  merges  in 
some  other  old  letter. 

Three  changes  erf  this  latter  class  are  af  special  interest  in 
English  : 

1.  The  regular  assimilation  by  which  intermediate  letters 
spring  up.  Between  a  (far)  and  e  (met),  a  as  in  *  fat/  'fare,' 
has  now  become  established;  between  a  (far)  and  o  (no),  a 
as  in  4  not,'  4  far  then  there  is  the  neutral  vowel  af  '  fun '  and 
'  burn.'  'Mitte  can  sonants  under  vowel  assimilation  develop 
cantinrjous  or  spjrant  cansonants,  as  those  represented  by  t  in 
nation,  g  in  roitge,  th  in  thin,  and  tlx  in  thine.  Six  vowel  sounds 
and  four  consonants  af  this  kjnd  unknown  to  the  early  Romans, 
are  now  used  in  English. 

2.  Changes  under  the  accent.  The  close  vowels  i  and  u  have 
been  raised  to  diphthongs  by  inserting  before  them  the  sound  af 
a  (far) :  our  long  i,  now  pronounced  ai,  as  in  mine,  was  in  Old 
English  pronounced  as  in  machine;  our  ow,  that  is,  au,  as  in 
house,  O.E.  hds,  was  spelt  and  pronounced  like  u  inrule.  The 
open  and  mixed  vowels  have  become  closer,  a  (far)  changing 
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towards  i  or  u,  and  becoming  aften  e  ( fate),  ar  <y  (wall) ;  e 
(they)  becoming  ljke  the  old  i  (machine),  and  o  becoming  like 
the  old  u  (rule).  It  has  thus  come  about  that  single  charac- 
ters stand  for  diphthongs,  and  that  the  lcrng  and  short  sounds, 
which  go  in  pairs  in  other  languages,  are  denoted  by  different 
characters  in  ours,  and  are  derived  from  different  sources. 

3.  These  pairs  nat  being  associated  together,  have  not  grown 
so  much  al^ke  as  in  other  languages.  The  e  af  met  is  so  differ- 
ent from  its  lcrng  in  may,  the  i  af  jit  so  different  fram  its  long 
in  fee,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  one  character  will  do  for 
both,  as  in  Latin  and  German. 

Our  grandmother  - tongue,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  had  a  pretty 
good  alphabet.  The  Roman  missionaries,  who  converted  the 
nation,  reduced  the  language  to  writing  in  Roman  letters  with 
their  common  Latin  powers,  adding  a  few  runes  and  digraphs 
for  sounds  which  did  not  accur  in  Latin.  Our  woes  spring 
from  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  French  and  Anglo-Saxons 
United  to  form  the  English  nation,  and  their  languages  were 
thrown  into  a  sort  af  hatch-patch  to  form  the  English  lan- 
guage. Many  o-f  the  words  of  each  nation  were  hard  far  the 
other  to  pronounce.  Thay  were  spelt  by  the  scholars  to  whom 
thay  were  native,  in  the  old  book  fashion,  but  the  people  did 
not  pronounce  them  carrectly.  Many  letters  were  left  sjlent, 
ar  inserted  to  no  purpose  in  ill-directed  attempts  to  represent 
the  strange  cambinations.  Then  the  great  changes  already 
described  took  place  in  the  whole  gamut,  so  to  speak,  af  our 
vowel-sounds.  People  hardly  knew  what  was  the  matter,  as 
these  changes  went  an.  We  finally  arrived  at  a  sort  of  Chinese 
idiographio  system.  The  written  words  are  associated  with 
thoughts  without  reference  to  the  sounds  which  the  separate 
letters  mjght  indicate.  Changes  in  the  sounds  of  words  go  on 
with  no  record  in  the  writing.  Ingenious  etymalogists  slip  in 
new  sclent  letters  as  records  af  history  drawn  from  their  imagi- 
nation; old  memters,  fertile  in  the  pepiilar  fancy,  propagate 
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themselves  in  the  congenial  environment ;  and  altogether  we 
have  attained  the  worst  spelling  on  the  planet.  And  we  have 
been  proud  of  it,  and  are  fond  of  it. 

WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE? 

What  can  be  done  for  reform  ?  We  can  produce  dissatisfac- 
tion with  our  present  spelling :  that  is  easy. 

We  can  teach  the  people  what  spelling  ought  to  be :  that  is 
harder. 

We  can  harmonize  views  as  to  the  changes  which  are  prac- 
ticable, and  the  methods  of  introducing  them. 

And  then  we  can  use  the  reformed  spelling,  and  get  others 
to  use  it. 

PREPARATORY  WORK. 

Comparative  philology  is  based  on  phonetics.  Our  most 
eminent  philologists  have  published  vigorous  essays  of  demon- 
stration, objurgation,  and  appeal  against  our  monstrous  spelling. 
Our  venerable  chief,  the  Hon.  George  P.  Marsh,  Prof.  Hadley, 
the  presidents  erf  the  American  Philological  Association, 
Whitney,  Trumbull,  Haldeman,  s^and  sjde  by  s^de  with  Prof. 
Max  Miiller,  the  presidents  of  the  London  Philological  Soci- 
ety, Ellis,  Pitman,  Bell,  and  other  practical  workers,  and  with 
all  scholars,  great  and  small,  of  other  nations  . 

The  historical  study  of  English,  the  publications  of  the  Early 
English  Text  Society,  and  other  reprints  of  original  editions  of 
early  writers,  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  in  their  own 
spelling,  have  made  all  young  scholars  familiar  with  many 
ways  of  spelling,  and  with  the  early  powers  of  our  letters. 
The  spelling  of  our  narrators  in  djalect  and  our  comic  writers, 
Burns,  Scott,  Dickens,  Josh  Billings,  helps.  We  make  the 
widest  guesses  at  the  sounds  which  thay  mean  to  indicate,  and 
read  Burns  to  ourselves  in  a  Scottish  which  no  Scot  ever 
dreamed  of;  but  at  least  we  escape  from  the  common  spelling. 

Teachers  work  to  the  same  end,  especially  in  regions  where 
there  are  Germans  in  the  schools.    German  parents  can  not 
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be  made  to  understand  why  a  good  teacher  should  keep  their 
children  four  or  fjve  years  in  the  spelling-book.  Superintend- 
ents want  to  make  English  as  easy  as  German. 

Teachers  o  f  elocution  teach  phonetic  systems,  which  are  erften 
i^sed  in  our  common  schools  in  reading-classes.  Many  prim- 
ers introduce  children  to  our  present  written  language  through 
a  phonetic  system.  Many  persons  learn  phonetic  stenography , 
and  there  are  a  large  number  of  teachers  erf  it,  and  of  period- 
icals published  in  its  interest.  Teachers  of  Latin  and  Greek 
and  other  foreign  tongues,  also  help.  Most  persons  forty  or 
fifty  years  old  would  be  astonished  to  learn  how  w^de  prepara- 
tion for  a  change  of  spelling  has  already  been  made  in  the 
younger  generation.  Add  foreigners  and  others  who  do  not 
know  that  Josh  Billings  does  not  spell  as  well  as  anybody, 
and  it  would  seem  that  three-fourths  of  our  readers  would 
read  without  new  embarrassment  in  a  reformed  spelling,  whjle 
the  5,500,000  illiterates  might  be  taught  it  in  half  the  tjme  of 
the  old. 

SCHEMES  OF  REFORM. 

The  remedy  for  single  words  which  have  sjlent  letters  or 
blundering  spelling,  is  plain.  Drop  the  sjlent  letters,  correct 
the  blunders. 

The  remedy  for  the  general  insufficiency  and  contrariety  of 
our  notation,  is  by  no  means  obvious.  There  are  three  meth- 
ods of  dire,  each  of  which  has  its  show  of  reason  and  able 
advocates. 

The  first  is  the  adoption  of  a  new  set  of  sjgns,  which  shall 
answer  better  than  the  Roman  characters  to  an  jdeal  alphabet. 
If  all  our  books  and  newspapers  had  to  be  prepared  by  penmen, 
Pitman's  stenography,  or  something  ljke  it,  would  long  since 
have  displaced  the  Roman  letters.  The  press  has  saved  them. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  hand-machines  for  printing  may  take 
the  place  of  the  pen,  and  open  the  way  for  the  i[se  of  more 
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elaborate  and  significant  characters,  l|ke  those  ef  Mr.  Bell. 
But  the  Roman  alphabet  is  so  widely  and  firmly  established 
among  the  leading  civilized  nations,  that  it  can  nat  be  soon 
displaced.  In  adapting  it  to  improved  iise  in  English,  two 
plans  may  be  followed.  One  is  to  hold  the  Roman  valines  af 
the  letters  as  nearly  as  thay  exist  in  English,  and  supplement 
by  the  invention  erf  new  characters,  and  the  ii.se  erf  diacritical 
marks.  This  is  the  system  which  scholars  iise  in  writing,  when 
thay  wish  to  represent  the  true  sounds  of  English  words,  and 
it  brings  us  into  accerrd  with  other  nations.  Thay  would  pre- 
fer it,  if  it  can  be  introduced.    It  is  as  fallows  : 

The  letters  which  have  their  Roman  sound,  or  nearly  that,  in 
familiar  i^se,  should  retain  it :  a  (far),  e  (let),  i  (pit),  o  (note), 
u  (bull),  b,  c  (k),  d,  f  g  (go),  h,  I,  m,  n,  p,  r,  s  (so),  t.  We 
must  add  ihe  cernsonants  v,  w,  y,  z.  There  are  three  new  short 
vowels  which  need  signs  :  those  in  fat,  not,  but.  For  these 
the  easiest  signs  to  introduce  are  easily  recagnizable  varia- 
tions af  a,  o,  u,  such  as,  for  example,  a,  a,  u.  It  has  been  gen- 
erally found  best  to  iise  the  same  sign  far  a  shart  vowel  and 
its  long,  adding  a  diacritical  mark  when  greater  precision  is 
needed.  This  would  probably  be  acceptable  for  the  sounds  af 
a  (past,  far,),  a  (fat,  fare),  o  (obey,  note),  u  (bull,  rude),  a  (nat, 
nar),  u  (but,  burn).  There  is  doubt  about  e  (let,  late)  and 
i  (pick,  pique)  ;  a  variation  of  e,  looking  ljke  a,  such  a 
and  i  looking  ljke  e,  such  as  b  have  good  promise.  For 
diphthongs  there  are  ai  (by),  au  (house),  &i  (a&ise),  in  (music). 
It  seems  almost  necessary  at  first  to  i^se  far  ai  some  variation 
af  i,  and  far  iu  some  variation  of  u,  such  as,  far  example,  \,\\. 
Then  there  are  the  cansonants,  tlx,  dh  (thin,  thine),  sh,  zh 
(sugar,  pleasure),  ng  (sing),  and  the  cambinutions  tsh  (church), 
dzh  (judge),  which  await  their  signs  in  the  perfect  alphabet. 

Far  this  system  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  easy  to  read  far 
all  who  read  French,  German,  Latin  t  r  Greek,  ar  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  will  have  all  learned  associations  in  its  favor.  It  will  be 
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easiest  far  children  and  the  illiterate-  to  learn.  It  will  make 
the  learning  of  foreign  tongues  easy ;  it  will  settle  the  school 
pronunciation  erf  Latin  and  Green  ;  it  will  revjve  the  speech  erf 
our  classic  English  authors.  As  we  now  read  "  Hamlet 99  and 
the  "  Canterhury  Tales,"  Shakespeare  would  understand  them 
with  difficulty,  Chaucer  hardly  at  all. 

It  has  heen  aften  explained  by  our  students  of  etymalogy 
that  such  a  reform  will  nat  hinder,  but  rather  help  etymolog- 
ical investigations.  Old  spellings  are  preserved  in  old  books. 
It  will,  however,  make  it  harder  far  persons  little  versed  in  ety- 
malogy to  recognize  at  sight  words  of  Latin  ar  other  foreign 
origin  in  English  books. 

It  is  thought  that  it  will  be  hard  to  introduce  it ;  that  the 
printers  can  not  iise  it  for  want  of  types,  and  nobody  can  read 
it  without  study.  These  abjections  have  force  against  the  sud- 
den qse  of  the  whole  scheme,  but  may  be  met  by  its  grad- 
ual introduction,  and  by  temporary  expedients.  All  the  new 
vowels  may  be  substituted  for  the  old  ones  which  thay  re- 
semble, when  the  old  ones  have  the  intended  sound,  without 
embarrassing  any  reader  ;  and  gradually  the  consonants.  Print- 
ers who  have  not  the  newr  types,  can  i7,se  those  like  them,  with 
a  dot :  a-  for  a,  o*  for  a,  u*  for  u,  and  the  like.  Everything  in 
this  direction  is  clear  gain. 

The  other  system  is  to  follow  the  analogies  of  the  present 
English  spelling,  to  give  our  single  letters  the  valine  which  thay 
have  oftenest,  and  to  supplement  with  those  digraphs  which 
now  most  commonly  represent  the  sounds  which  would  have 
no  single  letter  to  represent  them.  Two  powerful  reasons  may 
be  urged  far  a  trjal  o-f  this  methe'd  : 

1.  It  can  be  easily  read  by  any  one  who  can  read  English  now. 

2.  It  can  be  printed  with  common  types. 

It  may  be  further  said  that  it  is  in  the  line  of  the  regular 
development  of  our  language  ;  the  most  frequent  mode  of  rep- 
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resenting  each  sound  displaces  the  less  frequent,  according  to 
the  iisqal  law  of  conformation. 

Many  erf  the  abjections  to  this  system  would  be  removed  by 
regarding  the  digraphs  which  are  appropriated  to  elementary 
sounds,  as  single  characters,  ai  i  naming  them  as  such  by  the 
elementary  sound,  so  as  to  make  no  mention  of  the  separate 
letters.  Thay  should  be  cast  as  one  type  ;  then  the  type-found- 
ers would  soon  invent  shapely  abbreviations,  which  would  be 
good  enough  sjgns,  and  record  some  English  history  to  boot. 
In  reducing  this  scheme  to  practice,  difficulties  arjse.  The  as- 
pect of  large  numbers  of  words  is  so  completely  changed, 
that  easy  reading  is  out  of  the  question.  It  is  associated  with 
buffoonery,  vulgarity,  and  illiteracy,  and  excjtes  odium,  rid- 
icule, and  violent  opposition.  In  spjte  of  all,  there  are  many 
persons  to  whom  it  is  more  acceptable  than  any  other  scheme, 
and  the  iise  of  it  clearly  contributes  to  genuine  reform  in  the 
present  stage  of  the  movement. 

PRACTICAL  ACTION. 

It  is  desjrable  to  gain  the  assent  of  the  most  eminent  schol- 
ars and  leading  practical  workers  to  definite  measures  of  re- 
form. A  national  or  international  association  of  permanent 
workers,  with  subordinate  societies  may  be  formed,  who  can 
urge  the  cause  by  lectqres,  the  press,  and  otherwise. 

Reformed  spelling  may  be  introduced  into  the  transactions  of 
the  learned  societies.  The  philological  societies  of  England  and 
America,  national  and  state  teachers'  associations,  associations 
for  the  advancement  of  science,  and  other  similar  bodies  may 
be  looked  to  with  hope. 

The  legislatures  may  introduce  new  spelling  into  public  doc- 
uments. Preparatory  measures,  as  for  as  the  appointment  of 
committees  to  examine  and  report  on  this  matter,  have  been 
taken  in  several  of  our  States,  and  thay  awaken  no  opposition. 
This  preliminary  action  is  a  great  step  as  gathering  up  a  cer- 
tain authority  for  the  movement.  The  actqal  qse  of  improved 
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spelling  in  such  transactions  and  deferments  would  give  it  au- 
thority without  awakening  papular  hostility. 

We  may  get  more  err  less  erf  the  reforms  into  the  newspa- 
pers and  papular  books.  It  may  be  used  in  many  books  as  ex- 
planatory erf  other  spelling.  Dictionaries  erf  it  must  be  made. 
The  grand  perint  erf  assault  is  the  school  room.  To  make 
teachers  use  it  themselves,  and  teach  it, — to  have  school-books, 
primers,  spellers,  readers,  and  all  other  books  printed  in  it,  are 
the  great  things  to  be  worked  for.  Win  the  school  room,  and 
the  cause  is  won. 
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